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MISTAKES OF THE POWERS IN CHINA. 


HE situation at which the powers seem to have arrived in 
their dealings with China is provoking a careful examina- 
tion of what they have done and what they now demand. This 
survey is resulting, in France and Germany, in severe criticisms 
of the governments by the opposition leaders, and, in the United 
States, in widespread newspaper criticism. The American 
newspaper criticisms, however, are not directed at the Adminis- 
tration in Washington, whose Chinese policy has met with pretty 
general approval here, but at the dealings and demands of the 
European powers. The Philadelphia Record, for example, de- 
clares that every step the powers have taken since the relief of 
Peking has been a mistake, and the San Francisco Ca// says: 


“No barbarous conqueror, not Attila, Alaric, Genghiz Khan, 
nor Tamerlane, ever proposed or carried out a more wanton use 
of power over those supposed to be helpless than these represen- 
tatives of Christian civilization have proposed toward China. 
The only motive apparent from the first has been revenge. Al- 
teady a thousand Chinese, without regard to age or sex, have 
been killed for every ten missionaries or foreigners. Millions of 
property have been stolen or destroyed. Famine, with all its 
horrors, has been brought upon North China. In addition to all 
this the execution of Chinese leaders after court-martial by Euro- 
pean officers has been demanded and carried out, and now the 
death of important personages in that Government is called for. 

“To crown all, it is said that the representatives of Europe are 
asking that the tombs of the Ming dynasty be destroyed. It 
seems incredible that such demands should emanate from a pro- 
fessed Christian civilization. They are incompatible with the 
profession of a desire for peace and commerce with China. The 
destruction of the dynastic tombs is an act of sheer wantonness. 
Its only effect will be the permanent embittering of that vast 
population. To say that all this slaughter, looting, destruction, 
and violation of the dead, in the name of Christianity, is a nec- 
essary prelude to the introduction of Christianity there is to as- 
sume a position that is too fantastic for belief.” 


The Chicago Journa/ says of the demands of the powers, which 
are given at the end of this article, that “if they are insisted 
upon, one of two results must inevitably follow—the utter ruin 


and bankruptcy of China, or the bloodiest war of any age. The 
very exorbitance of the demands justifies the belief that they are 
made without idea of acceptance, but with the aim of forcing a 
war that would afford excuse for the unlimited plunder of life, 
land, and treasure.” 

These demands, however, are taken by many papers as being 
directly in line with the policy pursued by the commanders in 
China from the first, and, furthermore, as being likely to pro- 
duce a similar result. It will be remembered that the firing on 
the Taku forts, in which the American admiral took no part, was 
believed at the time to have stirred the Chinese to an infuriated 
resistance, turned the Boxer uprising into a wildly popular and 
patriotic movement, and increased tenfold the difficulty of re- 
lieving the legations in Peking. Similarly, the present “ puni- 
tive expeditions” that have been laying waste the villages near 
Peking are believed to be doing far more harm than good. The 
Shanghai correspondent of the London Daily Express says that 
these expeditions “excite the Chinese to execrate the foreigners, 
a feeling which it will take a century to eradicate,” and the San 
Francisco Ca//, quoted above, declares that “Von Waldersee’s 
present course in sending out what he calls ‘punitive expedi- 
tions’ to raid the country and murder non-combatants is a crime 
comparable only with the original Boxer outrages.” The New 
York Hera/d says that “the whole business savors of savagery 
or madness well calculated to lead to war, not only upon China, 
but among the powers themselves,” and the New York 7rzbune 
observes: “The powers either are or are not at war with China. 
If they are at war, that fact should be openly proclaimed and 
all efforts at diplomacy should be suspended. If they are not at 
war, their troops should remain quiet and cease their ‘ punitive 
expeditions.’ There seems to be no middle course and no rea- 
son for seeking any.” 

The “ punitive expedition” to Pao-Ting-Fu, which the Spring- 
field Repudlican calls a“ piece of cold-blooded treachery,” has 
attracted the most attention. The New York Sum declares that 
in view of the action of the international commission in this case 
(in which our representative took no part), ‘““we must recognize 
that they committed an egregious blunder which casts grave 
doubt upon their competence to discharge their functions.” 
This case is described and commented on as follows by the 
Peking correspondent of the St. Louis G/obe-Democrat : 


“Tt is realized now that the execution of Chinese officials, who 
were implicated in the massacres at Pao-Ting-Fu, by order of 
the international commission, was a tremendous blunder. In 
the first place, they were tried, convicted, and executed by a 
foreign court, and are, therefore, regarded by their countrymen 
as martyrs. Furthermore, they surrendered themselves to these 
foreigners by command of the Chinese peace commissioners, 
who were carrying on negotiations with the powers, and the 
Chinese look on their execution as treachery. 

“The understanding was that if the international commission 
decided the defendants were guilty and should be executed, the 
Chinese would carry out the sentences, even tho the officials felt 
when they surrendered that they would not be killed. In view 
of these executions and the surrounding circumstances, there ap- 
pears to be some reason for the Empress-Dowager’s expressed 
belief that the promises of representatives of the powers that no 
harm will come to her if the court returns to Peking form an in- 
sufficient guarantee.” 


Peking is reported quiet, as quiet as death almost, in the 
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quarter where the Russian troops are posted. In the Russian 
quarter, according to the special correspondent of the London 
Daily News, there is solitude; hardly a shop is open, and no 
young woman appears on the street, for “a strong reason and an 
obvious one.” Scarcely less terror prevails in the German quar- 
ter, while in the English and American districts the Chinese 
move about confidently, and more business is done. It is only 
in the quarter occupied by the Japanese, however, that the city 
is restored to its old bustling activity, for the Japanese not only 
have al ve of fair play, but they know and respect the Chinese 
manners and customs, and are bringing Chinese criminals before 
Chinese magistrates and having them punished according to 
Chinese law. In the North, along the Amur River, the stillness 
that prevails in the Russian quarter in Peking seems to be du- 
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ALLIED POWERS: “We demand an indemnity.” 
JOHN CHINAMAN: “Allee lightee. Me givey you quitclaim deed on what 
you swipey.” —The St. Paul Pioneer, Press. 


plicated. A Belgian, who has been traveling to Peking via the 
Trans-Siberian Railroad, says, in part, in a letter to the London 
Globe: 


“The scenes I have witnessed during the three days since the 
steamer left Blagovetchensk are horrible beyond the powers of 
description. It is the closing tableau of a fearful human trag- 
edy. Two thousand were deliberately drowned at Moraxo; 
2,000 at Rabe, and 8,000 around Blagovetchensk, a total of 12,- 
000 corpses encumbering the river, among which were thousands 
of women and children. Navigation was all but impassable. 
Last week a boat had to plow her way through a tangled mass 
of corpses, lashed together by their long hair. 

“From Blagovetchensk to Aigun, forty-five kilometers, numer- 
ous villages studded the bank, with a thriving, industrious popu- 
lation of over 100,000. That f Aigun was 20,000. Noone will 
ever know the number of those who perished by shot, sword, and 
stream. Not a village is left. The silence of death was around 
us, the smoking ruins of Aigun on the right, with broken-down, 
crumbling w: lls and shattered roofless houses.” 


This description tallies closely with that of Prof. George Fred- 
erick Wright, of Oberlin College, editor of Bibliotheca Sacra, 
who has recently been traveling through the Amur region, and 
who relates his experiences in the New York Evening Post. 

Considerable criticism is heard, too, of the list of demands 
presented to China. The New Orleans Picayune, for example, 
thinks that “the cold-blooded demand for the execution of the 
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highest officials in China was about as ridiculous a piece of busi- 
ness as could well have been imagined,” and several other papers 
are wondering how the Empress-D wager will go at it to decapi- 
tate General Tung Fu Siang, who has the entire Chinese army 
at his back, or Prince Tuan, the leader of the Boxers. China is 
said to be too poor to pay an indemnity, and the reported de- 
mand for $600,000,000 is considered preposterous. The Balti- 
more American observes that “if no indemnity can be paid, the 
only alternative is to take it out in territory, and this will be 
certain to precipitate a general war, the horrors of which can not 
be imagined,” and the New York Maz/ and Express says that 
since the yearly revenues of the empire are only about $75,000, - 
ooo, and it would therefore take the entire proceeds of the gov- 
ernment for eight years to pay the indemnity, the impossibility 
of the demand is evident. The Chicago 7zmes-Hera/d, indeed, 
sums up its opinion of the aggressions of foreign powers on 
China and the Chinese by declaring that “if it ever comes toa 
well-defined national issue involving the integrity of the coun- 
try, between Boxers and land robbers the weight of American 
sentiment should be with the Boxers.” 

Not all the American newspapers, however, take the view of 
those quoted above. The Minneapolis 7ribune, for example, 
thinks that “probably the best thing that could happen to the 
Chinese people in general would be to have a good-sized indem- 
nity debt saddled upon the country, if it would lead to placing 
the finances of the empire in the hands of foreign administra- 
tors,” for “‘a debt of this kind, under foreign administration, 
would be in the nature of a bond for China's good behavior, and 
would tend to hasten the modernization and civilization of the 
country.” 

The Denver Republican urges that the punishment of the 
Chinese princes and officials “should be considered paramount, 
if only for the sake of the Christians who are now living in 
China and whose lives will be in danger if the bloodthirsty 
leaders of the recent revolt escape scot free.” ‘The San Fran. 
cisco Chronicle takes the extreme view that “for the sake of 
Western civilization it is better that the integrity of China should 
not be preserved. An awakening among the Chinese like that 
which has occurred within the past quarter of a century among 
the Japanese would make the empire, with its vast undeveloped 
natural resources, a menace to the industries of the Western 
world, while the adoption by it of the modern arts of war would 
endanger the security of the Occidental nati ns. Its division, 
on the other hand, will help the Chinese themselves while keep- 
ing them in a state of subordination to Western interests and 
civilization. 

Here are the demands that the foreign ministers in Peking 
have agreed to present to the Chinese Government as stated by 
Count von Biilow in the German Reichstag last week: 

“China shall erect a monument to Baron von Ketteler on the site where 
he was murdered and send an imperial prince to G-rmanyt convey an 
epology. 

“She shall inflict the death penalty upon eleven princes and officials 
already named.and suspend provincial examinations for five years where 
the outrages occurred. 

“In future all officials failing to prevent anti-foreign outrages within their 
jurisdiction shall be dismissed and punished. 

“Indemnity shall be paid to states, corporations, and individuals. The 
Tsung-li- Yamen shall be abolished, and its functions vested ina foreign min- 
ister. Rational intercourse shall be permitted with the emperor as in civ- 
ilized countries. 

“The forts at Taku and the other forts on the coast of Chihli shal! be 
razed, and the importation of arms and war material prohibited, 

“Permanent legation guards shall be maintained, and also guards of com- 
munication between Peking and the sea. 

“Imperial proclamation shall be posted for two years throughout the em- 
pire suppressing Boxers. 

“Indemnity is to include compensation for Chinese who suffer through 
being employed by foreigners, but not compensation for native Christians. 

“China shall erect expiatory monuments in every foreign and interna- 
tional burial-ground where graves have been profaned. 

“The Chinese Government shall undertake to enter upon negotiations for 
such. changes in existing treaties regarding trade and navigation as the 


foreign governments deem advisable and with reference to other matters 
having in view the facilitation of c mmercial reiations.” 
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THE CASE OF PROFESSOR ROSS, OF 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
EW interest is given to the question of freedom of speech 
in American colleges and of the influence of large gifts of 
money upon the policy of a university receiving them (as discussed 
in Miss Vida D. Scudder’s article in these pages, November 10), 
by the resignation of Prof. Edward A. Ross, of the chair of eco- 
nomics and sociology in Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. The 
incident bears some resemblance to the trouble some time ago 
between Professor Bemis and the Chicago University, Professor 
Commons and the Syracuse University, and President Andrews 
and Brown University. Dr. Ross, who has held important pro- 
fessorships in Indiana University and Cornell, claims that he 
has been virtually dismissed by Mrs. Stanford because he ex- 
pressed in public addresses his opposition to the importation of 
Asiatic labor and favored municipal ownership of public utili- 
ties. Mrs. Stanford’s disapproval of the first of these doctrines, 
it is alleged by the San Francisco Ca// (Rep.), was due to the 
fact that she considered the professor’s speech “‘a personal reflec- 
tion on Senator Stanford’s introduction of Chinese labor while 
the Central Pacific Railroad was being built.” It is further 
stated in the press that Mrs. Stanford is herself a large employer 
of coolie labor, as well as a stockholder in street-railway com- 
panies and other corporations which are known to be strongly 
opposed to municipal ownership. According to the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle (Ind.), Mrs. Stanford’s dislike to Professor Ross 
dates back to 1896. Says this paper: 


“Prof. Edward A. Ross is a Democrat. Like many of us, four 
years since he believed that the welfare of society demanded an 
increase of money, which could come, so far as he saw, only from 
the increased use of silver. Henowrecognizes that that increase 
has come in other ways, and no longer advocates the free coin- 
age of silver, if, in fact, he ever did, at the ratioof 16to1. But 
in those days he was known as a ‘free-silver man,’ and he 
deemed it his duty, when invited, to state his opinions on the 
subject at that time, precisely as he would have stated them at 
any other time. It also happened that he was a personal friend 
of Mr. Bryan, and un- 
questionably voted for 
him in 1896. But we 
are convinced that not 
his judgment as an 
economist, his sympa- 
thy with the masses, or 
his personal regard for 
the Democratic candi- 
date ever drew from 
him in any public ad- 
dress a single expres- 
sion which was parti- 
zan in its character. 
... We can well rec- 
ognize that it was not 
this or that particular 
utterance which caused 
the dismissal’ of Dr. 
Ross, but the whole 
trend and influence of 
a generous mind seek- 
ing the upbuilding of 
all men rather than the 
upbuilding of a few 
men; and the univer- 
sity where such instructors are dismissed when found out is a 
university to let die, and the quicker the better. ” 














MRS. JANE STANFORD. 


President Jordan is plainly embarrassed by the situation cre- 
ated, and pays the highest tribute to Professor Ross both as a 
scholar and asa man. He states, in an interview published in 
the San Francisco Ca//, that he believes Mrs. Stanford (who is 
now traveling in France) made a mistake in insisting upon the 
withdrawal of Professor Ross, and that he did all in his power to 
make her reconsider her decision; but without effect. At the 
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same time he adds: “I know that Mrs. Stanford’s decision was 
reached only after long and earnest consideration, and that its 
motive was the welfare of the university, and that alone.” Pres- 
ident Jordan has notified Professor Ross that his connection with 
the university must cease at once, and both faculty and students 
are reported to be much 
aroused over the inci- 
dent. Prof. Martin A. 
Aldrich, 
Ross’s assistant in the 
department of econom- 
ics, 





Professor 


has already ten- 
dered his resignation 
in protest against the 
university’s action, and 
Prof. George E. How- 
ard, of the department 
of history, delivered an 
impassioned address to 
behalf of 
his colleague. “I do 


his class on 








not worship Saint Mar- 
ket Street,” he conclud- 
ed, “I do not reverence 
holy Standard Oil, nor 





do I doff my cap to the 
Celestial Six Compa- 


PROF, EDWARD A. ROSS, 


nies.” 

Indignation is expressed over Professor Ross's case by conser- 
vative and radical papers alike. The Washington Times 
(Dem.) scathingly remarks that Mrs. Stanford “selects a presi- 
dent and faculty as she would a butler with a staff of footmen, 
cooks and scullions,” and that she seems to think “her person- 
ally conducted university is something which her academic me- 
nials ought to conduct to please her.” “If once it becomes an 
established state of things,” addsthe Boston Advertiser (Rep.), 
“that ina great seat of learning any professor may be at any 
time turned out, if his teachings happen to cross the self-interest 
or the whims or the conceit of a millionaire boss, male or female, 
on whose favor the material support of the institution depends, 
there can be no known limits to the exercise of the power to 
muzzle.” The San Francisco Ca// (Rep.) argues along the same 
“When it is known that science in a university,” it says, 
“is under bonds to prejudice or dogmatism, the usefulness of 
that university is at an end and its further existence is without 


lines. 


reason. ... In all the wide fellowship of learning every citizen 
of the republic of letters will grieve to know that a university 
which has promised as much as Stanford, and has so far re- 
deemed its promise so grandly, has suddenly been averted from 
its purpose, and appears ready to close its eyes to the daylight 
of science and say, ‘It is night.’” On the other hand, the Indi- 
anapolis Journal (Rep.) contends that Mrs. Stanford's course 
was justifiable. It says: 

“No subordinate or salaried man has a right to use his position 
to teach or promulgate views disapproved by his superior or em- 
ployer. The proprietor of a newspaper who believed in protec- 
tion would not tolerate an editor who advocated free trade. Dr. 
Ross may preach or teach his peculiar views as much as he 
pleases from a platform or chair of his own, but he had no right 
to use his position in Stanford University to teach views offen- 
sive to the person who controls the largest part of the endow- 
ment. Dr. Jordan’s statement that Mrs. Stanford’s sole motive 
was the welfare of the university doubtless means that she 
thought Professor Ross’s teachings would injure its prestige and 
patronage, and therefore she thought it best to get rid of him. 
The trustees or managers of a university would not think of em- 
ploying a professor in the first instance whose views on some 
important question they did not approve, and it would seem they 
should have an equal right to get rid of one who, after his em- 
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ployment, developed views which they regarded as mischievous 
or wrong. 

In view of the increasing tendency on the part of wealthy 
donors to dictate the thought of university professors, it is in- 
teresting to note a plan reported in the newspapers for the es- 
tablishment of a “college where the new social ideals shall be 
welcomed.” Among those interested in the movement are 
Mayor Jones, of Toledo; N. O. Nelson, the founder of the coop- 
erative village of Leclaire, near St. Louis; Mrs. E. D. Rand, 
who endowed the chair formerly filled by Professor Herron in 
Iowa College ; Professor Bemis; and Professor Will, of Kansas. 
The Arena (New York) expresses the hope that this college may 
materialize, and declares: ‘‘We believe that there are tens of 
thousands of young men and women in the republic to-day who 
would eagerly embrace an opportunity to obtain a liberal educa- 
tion in a college where, in addition to the curriculum found in 
other representative educational institutions, there should be 
present that moral enthusiasm and conscience force which have 
ever proved the most potent factors in elevating the race and 
calling out all that is finest and best in human nature.” 





THE WOMAN VOTE. 


PECIAL interest attaches to the election results in the four 
States of Utah, Colorado, Wyoming, and Idaho from the 
fact that in these States the women are entitled to vote. The 
newspaper editors have been scanning the returns from these 
States to find some striking or picturesque feature due to wom- 
an’s ballot; but the only striking fact that appears in the returns 
is the absence of any such feature. The women seem to have 
voted about as men would under similar circumstances. In Wy- 
oming, for example, John C. Thompson, the Democratic candi- 
date for Congress, was reported early in the campaign as saying 
that the woman vote was “the easiest to get, the easiest to keep, 
and the easiest to manipulate of all elements in politics.” The 
candidate denied that he ever made the unfortunate remark, but 
without avail; he was not only defeated, but ran 800 votes be- 
hind the rest of the ticket. His opponent had the largest major- 
ity ever given a candidate in the State. Elnora Monroe Bab- 
cock, a woman-suffrage advocate, writes triumphantly to the 
Detroit Journal: “ As to whether Mr. Thompson ever made this 
statement or not we do not know; but, if he did, he is undoubt- 
edly a wiser man than he was when he made it.” In Colorado 
the woman vote increased from 46,720 in 1896 to 86,943 this year, 
“owing, possibly,” says the Chicago 7imes-Hera/d, “to the 
greater interest taken in the election because of the marked sub- 
sidence of free-silver sentiment, but more directly, however, to 
their wish to effect the defeat of Senator E. O. Wolcott, whose 
recent divorce had provoked the opposition of the women of Col- 
orado.” The St. Louis G/lode- Democrat notes that “only one 
woman ran for office in Utah and she was defeated. She was a 
delegate to the last Democratic national convention and seconded 
Bryan's nomination at Kansas City. Tho president of the Utah 
Woman’s Democratic League, she was beaten for the lower 
house of the Legislature, and the extent to which she ran behind 
shows that many women voted against her.” 
The Woman's Journal, a woman-suffrage weekly published 
in Boston, deprecates the Democratic solidity of the South and 
proposes, as a remedy, a new “paramount issue.” It says: 


“Is is not time that some new issue should be found upon 
which North and South may again participate in public debate? 
And if so, what issue is so promising as equal suffrage for 
women who possess such intellectual and moral qualifications as 
the respective state legislatures see fit to impose? If, in the 
opinion of many persons, suffrage has been too widely and 
loosely conferred in the past upon men, then why not ask suf- 
frage for such women only as are preeminently qualified to vote? 
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Why not have concerted action by women next winter in every 
Southern State to secure suffrage by legislative action for edu- 
cated, responsible women? Educated woman suffrage would 
solve both the race question and that of illiteracy, and no other 
satisfactory solution of these vexed questions is possible.” 





AMERICA’S SMALL MERCHANT MARINE. 


“T° HE American newspapers are fond of printing glowing de- 

scriptions of our unprecedented export trade, descriptions 
bristling with figures to show that the United States is elbowing 
the other nations out of the world's markets. In contrast with 
these evidences of commercial and industrial prosperity, the size 
of our merchant marine (as disclosed by the report of Eugene 
Tyler Chamberlain, United States Commissioner of Navigation, 
just issued) cuts a rather sorry figure. Altho the past fiscal year 
has been the most prosperous period known to American shipping 
for a considerable time, our total tonnage is still 374,974 tons less 
than in 1861. In that year our tonnage was 5,539,813 tons, and 
was larger than Great Britain’s and nearly equaled the British 
empire’s. British shipping now amounts to 14, 261,000 gross tons 
—ours amounts to 5,164,839. When the part of our tonnage that 
is used in the foreign trade is examined separately, a still more 
surprising fact appears. Our tonnage in the foreign trade last 
year was only 816,795 tons, only nine cer cent. of our exports and 
imports. A century ago, in fact, American shipping registered 
for foreign trade was 669,921 tons, while this tonnage now in the 
thirteen original States amounts to 482,907 tons. For serious 
competition with foreign nations in the ocean-carrying trade, 
we are practically restricted to ninety-seven registered steam- 
ships of over 1,000 tons, aggregating 260,325 tons. There are 
single foreign steamship corporations that own greater tonnage. 
As regards American shipbuilding, the commissioner shows that 
our entire construction of ships for foreign trade in the last ten 
years is not much more than half of Great Britain’s output of 
I, 340,000 tons during the single year 1899. The main reason for 
this state of affairs, he says, is that the cost of shipbuilding in 
England is much less than here, and wages on the British ships 
are twenty-five per cent. lower than on the American. A freight 
steamship carrying 5,000 tons cargo now costs $275,000 in the 
United States, compared with $214,000 in Great Britain. 

What is to be done about it? The Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion favors the shipping subsidy measure that will be considered 
by the coming session of Congress, a measure that would pay a 
bonus out of the federal treasury to ships of creditable size and 
speed, built in American shipyards, and would thus, it is 
claimed, encourage American shipbuilding. This measure, how- 
ever, which is known as the Hanna-Payne shipping subsidy 
bill, is bitterly opposed by an overwhelming majority of the 
press, Republican as well as Democratic, on the ground that it 
would enrich one industry at the expense of the rest, without 
giving any adequate return, and on the ground that it is so 
framed that most of the subsidy would go to a few lines that are 
already making a good profit, and the rest, which really need 
encouragement, would get nothing at all. The New York /our- 
nal of Commerce, for example, says: “Our fundamental objec- 
tion to the subsidy bill is that it proposes to defray the loss, real 
or alleged, of operating American vessels out of the proceeds of 
taxation, without guaranteeing the country that it will have any 
greater or better shipping facilities than it now has, but that 
American will be substituted for foreign vessels at a cost of 
$9,000,000 per annum.” On the other side, the New York Sua” 
says: “No nation with a large extent of sea-coast and dependent 
for a large part of its commerce upon transportation on the seas 


has complete independence until it carries or is able to carry its 
own goods. The United States have complete political inde- 
pendence, but they have not yet achieved complete commercial 
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independence. Any measure that will hasten that desirable day 
of freedom should be welcomed. ‘The matter of cost, that is, the 
mere question of dollars and cents, involved in the bill to secure 
this freedom, should be the last element to be considered.” 





THE PROGRAM FOR CONGRESS. 


OME of the problems that made the last session of Congress 
notable, and that were left unfinished for various reasons, 
promise to make the coming session, which is to begin next Mon- 
day, equally interesting. Congress has not yet decided, for ex- 
ample, what is to be done with the Philippines, and probably 
will not decide until the Supreme Court passes on the question 
whether the Constitution “follows the flag” in the cases that 
will come before it December 17. Several other matters promise 
to become storm-centers. One of these is the shipping subsidy 
bill, discussed in another article in this department; another is 
the Nicaragua canal bill and treaty, which will revive the dis- 
cussion as to whether the United States should control the canal 
in peace and war, or make it neutral and open to all nations on 
equal terms; another is the army bill, to increase the size of the 
regular force; another is the readjustment of the revenue, which 
may be brought about by a reduction of the war taxes; another 
is a Congressional reapportionment to fit the new census, and 
the possible reduction in representation from certain Southern 
States on account of negro disfranchisement; another is the 
proposed Pacific cable; and still another is a river and harbor 
appropriation bill. 

One finds the Republican New York Suz and Chicago Fve- 
ning Post agreeing with the Democratic Kansas City 7zmes that 
the United States should control the Nicaragua canal in peace 
and war. The latter paper hopes “that the detestable fiasco 
called the Hay-Pauncefote treaty will be wiped off the record as 
soon as it can be reached,” and 7e Sun declares that “if the 
present Secretary of State’s continuance in office is conditional 
upon the Administration’s adherence to the policy expressed in 
his proposed treaty with Great Britain, the country would rather 
lose Mr. Hay’s services than forego full control of the American 
The New York Mail and Express 
(Rep.), on the other side, says that “‘all history and experience 


canal between the oceans.” 


and all competent authority are in favor of an international 
guaranty of neutrality, similar to that established over the Suez 
canal,” and it believes that sucha policy “is in the interest of 
the undisturbed control of the waterway by the United States as 
well as of the commercial interests of the world.” 

The topic of Congressional reapportionment has not produced 
any real division of opinion in the press. It is predicted that 
the basis of representation will be increased to 200,000 inhabi- 
tants or more, so as to keep the size of the House about the same 
as at present. If this is done, the States which have increased 
more rapidly in population than the country at large will, of 
course, gain in representation, while those which have increased 
more slowly will lose. The suggestion that the representation 
of the Southern States that have so restricted the franchise as to 
bar most of the negroes from the polls he cut down to correspond 
to the reduced vote does not seem to be meeting with much favor 
in the press in any part of the country, and President McKinley 
is said to be opposed to the idea. The Nashville American 
(Dem.) says: “The best element in the North are against it. 
They understand the value of one country, its commercial value 
as well as its political value, and they are tiring of the politi- 
cians who are trying to disturb this harmonious condition.” 

“One of the most important duties with which Congress will 
be confronted,” says the St. Louis G/ode-Democrat (Rep.), “will 
be to provide an army on a permanent basis. “At the present 
time the army consists of about 100,000 men, 65,000 of which are 
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regulars and 35,000 volunteers. Under the existing law this 
army will have to be reduced to the 27,000 basis on July 1, 1901, 
which was the figure for the regular army just before the addi- 
tion to its strength was made in 1898.” Obviously this would be 
too small a force if we intend to hold the Philippines, as even the 
opposition press do not deny, and there seems to be no doubt 
that Congress will provide for a large increase in the regular 
army. The Washington 7zmes (Dem.) says: ‘It is evident that 
no time must be lost in providing Mr. Root with proper and 
ample food for the bullets and bolos of our amiable Tagal sub- 
jects.” 

The same paper predicts that this session of Congress, with 
its many bills involving enormous expenditures, will see a lib- 


eral use of money in connection with legislation. It says: 


“Champagne, burgundy, terrapin, birds, lobsters, and those 
delicate green salad leaves that grow so opulently in the Burea 


‘of Engraving and Printing, will be plentier in this Capital dur- 


ing the next session than ever before. Opportunities for impe- 
cunious young members, whose votes are desired, to win larg : 
sums at cards, with nothing to goin on but the traditional pez, 
permint lozenge, are to be too numerous to mention. Represen- 
tatives with conscientious scruples about gambling will be ac- 
commodated at any one of several stock tickers, and ultra good, 
pure, and pious Senators, who are not to be had in either way 
will be presented with handsome copies of the Bible, between the 
leaves of which they will be apt to find most comforting and use- 
ful paper bookmarks.” 





THE COLORADO LYNCHING. 


HE burning at the stake, in Limon, Colo., of a negro 
boy, sixteen years old, by the name of Porter, who con- 
fessed to the murder of an eleven-year-old girl, Louise Frost, 
brings once more into prominence the tendency of men in North- 
ern as well as Southern’ States to take the law into their own 
hands when crimes of a particularly atrocious nature are com- 
mitted by negroes. The deliberation with which preparations 
were made by the citizens of Limon to lynch their victim upon 
his arrival from the Denver jail, the orderliness maintained by 
them during the operation, the active participation of the mur- 
dered girl’s father, and the passive acquiescence charged upon 
state and local authorities were features in this case very similar 
to those in so many cases elsewhere. 

While the Colorado papers are denounced both within and 
without the State for the lurid way in which they reported the 
whole incident, and are even charged in some cases with being 
directly responsible for the tragedy, yet reference to their edito- 
rial columns shows that they counseled submission to the law 
and to the police authorities. ‘‘ The law may be defective,” says 
the Denver 7imes, “but, such as it is, it was made by the peo- 
ple, and should be obeyed till repealed.” The Rocky Mountain 
News (Denver) condemns the lynching as ‘a barbarity which 
the participants will regret,” but thinks that the abolition of 
capital punishment in Colorado is largely responsible for it. 
“The Denver Republican takes the same view. It says: 


“The knowledge that the worst penalty that could be inflicted 
upon this precocious miscreant by the courts would be a term of 
imprisonment in the penitentiary, with a strong probability that 
he would be pardoned out within a decade by some future gover- 
nor at the instigation of such silly sentimentalists as procured 
the abolition of the death penalty, made it useless to appeal to 
the people to let the law take its course. 

“That the means employed by the men of Limon last evening 
in carrying out their fixed purpose were needlessly brutal ard 
infamous, goes without saying. They might have hanged the 
criminal in an orderly way, and while all good people would de- 
plore the resort to lynch law, most would feel that justice had 
only been meted out to him, even if in an irregular way. 

The savagery involved in the burning of the youth at the 
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CROKER’S FAREWELL JOKE: * Sick ’em, Tige!” 


—The New York Tribune. 
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stake, and the accompanying scenes and incidents, almost passes 
belief and makes one question the efficacy of our civilization.” 


The comment of the Southern press on the Colorado lynching 
is of a characteristic nature. The Atlanta Constitution believes 
that such an occurrence will have a salutary effect upon the 
North in that it will make possible a more rational view of the 
negro problem in the South. There has been a disposition on 
the part of Northern critics, says this paper, “to magnify every 
occurrence in the Southern section, without thought of the sur- 
roundings,” and in entire forgetfulness of the fact that Southern 
people are ‘of the same lineage and religious training, equally 
alive to every demand of enlightened Christian duty, and that, 
as a consequence, they did the very best they could with a diffi- 
cult situation.” ‘The Nashville Pauner (Dem.) declares: 

“It is about time that mishaps which befall negroes in any 
part of the United States should cease to arouse sectional discus- 
sion. Race antipathy is as old as humanity probably; as old as 
history, at any rate, and when its manifestations as between the 
negro and the white man take on a peculiarly diabolical form 
there is no reasor to berate the South and attribute all crimes 
against the black man to a sentiment originating in this section. 
.. . The same kind of crimes committed by a negro, a China- 
man, or one of an inferior race anywhere in America would very 
likely have been followed by unusual resentment on the part of 
the white population. This resentment might not take on so 
violent a form in the staid communities of the East, but the dif- 
ference would be one of degree only and such as the restraints 
of thickly populated communities impose.” 


Some of the comment from the country at large is very scath- 
ing. In the opinion of the New York Press the outrage was 
“the most horrible and unjustifiable that ever shamed a North- 
ern State,” and this paper condemns in particular the inactivity 
of Governor Thomas and the public officials. ‘Colorado civili- 
zation is not so much ahead of the ‘ Boxer’ kind, after all,” says 


the Brooklyn Standard-Union, The Kansas City Journal adds: 


“Those who attempt to justify such a crime base their argu- 
ments on the broad ground of human justice. Will that stand? 
Theoretically, humanity has no color. If Porter had been white 
and Louise Frost black, would the white people of Lincoln 
county have permitted a band of negroes to organize a burning 
party, publish the plans to the world, invite the press and tele- 
graph operators to accompany them and put their victim to 
death by slow fire? Would Governor Thomas have permitted 


the execution under these circumstances? No! Sucha thing 


could not be in Colorado or any other State in the Union.” 

In answer to the excuse made by the Colorado lynchers that 
the absence of capital punishment justified their act, the Balti- 
more //era/d replies that lynchings have by no means been con- 
fined to those States which do not provide the death penalty. 
“On the contrary,” it says, “there has been far more mob vio- 
lence in the commonwealths where hangings are legally provided 
for.” The Washington 7zmes takes the same view, declaring 
that it is doubtful if the existence or otherwise of the death pen- 
alty “has a deterrent or any effect upon such affairs.” 





IS COMMERCIAL INTEGRITY INCREASING ? 
VERY optimistic view of business morality is that taken 
by Mr. I. W. 
pany, of St. Louis, who discusses this subject from the stand- 
While ad- 


mitting that some of the older forms of commercial dishonesty, 


Morton, of the Simmons Hardware Com- 


point of a merchant of over thirty years’ standing. 
such as the bribing of buyers and of government officials, as well 
as a tendency to shirk the burden of taxation, still prevail, Mr. 
Morton yet contends that there is nothing in the modern busi- 
ness world necessarily corrupting to morality, and that the stand- 
ard of commercial ethics is higher to-day than ever before. 
Writing in 7he /ixternational Journal of Ethics, he says: 


“It is a common belief among those who have not investigated 
the subject that, as business has become more aggressive and 
profits greatly lessened, proprietors have to a great degree ig- 
nored the golden ruie— Do unto others as you would have others 
do unto you,’ and equalized a seven per cent. of loss in profits by 
great reductions in salaries, and by demanding the performance 
of more work on the part of the employees. This belief is erro- 
neous, for we are to-day, with some few exceptions of minor im- 
portance, paying substantially the same salaries for the same 
services that we did twenty-five to thirty years ago, while the 
purchasing power of money is two or three times greater, and 
the hours for work are less. ra 

“In former years, when the average house did a small business 
and when competition was not as great as it is now, there was 
an opportunity for deceit and disreputable methods to be to some 
extent temporarily successful. There were few trade papers giv- 


ing quotations, and it was exceedingly difficult for a purchaser 
to keep thoroughly posted, which made impositions, in the way 
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of excessive prices for goods, possible. Asa natural consequence 

‘there was irregularity, and customers of the same class could be 
charged different prices and those prices kept track of. The 
very large profits obtained were an invitation for deceit in de- 
fending them. The retail stores pursued the same practise: 
they charged what they could get, and the favored clerk was the 
one who could, by the smoothness of his tongue, get the most 
exorbitant prices. ‘These conditions have all changed and can 
never prevail again. This is proved by the fact that the largest 
concerns and the ones most favorably situated and best organized 
are content to make two and a half to three and a half per cent. 
net on sales, and from five to seven and a half per cent. on their 
capital.” 

In no class, continues Mr. Morton, has the change for the bet- 
ter been more marked than among the commercial travelers and 
salesmen. Formerly “firms expected them to be more or less 

convivial with the customers; they were given great license in 
their expense accounts; they were not measured by their di- 
rect results, and, as a consequence, they were more or less dis- 
reputable.” Now “they are an honorable, intelligent, dignified 
set of men.” Buyers, too, must be men of the highest integrity 
nowadays. ‘‘No buyer,” declares Mr. Morton, “can be success- 
ful for any length of time and in any way resort to deceit or mis- 
statements. There are few departments in a house wherein 
there exists such absolute necessity for straightforward deal- 
ings.” He adds: 


“T have heard the statement made that mercantile training 
engenders mercenary motives, that it makes the general aim in 
life of a business man mere money-getting. My experience 
among business men with whom I associate is a positive and 
absolute refutation of this statement. . . ‘ 

“If a business of any magnitude is worth conducting, it is 
worth perpetuating, and it can not be perpetuated except by the 
selection of the best and most efficient men obtainable to take 
charge of the important departments in it. These men, who are 
expecting at some future time to occupy still more important po- 
sitions, understand full well that they must carry out the policy 
of the house, and if the policy of the house is honorable they 
must rigidly adhere to it. The young men who are employed 
from time to time are acute of observation and are not slow to 
recognize this, and they naturally emulate the example of those 
who are over them. . . . 3 

“From what I have said it may be inferred that business men 
are honest because it pays to be honest. Well, it does pay to be 
honest and we can not gainsay the fact. Yet a business man, if 
he is built on the right plan, sees the eternal fitness of things and 
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MR. BkYAN : “I will fight the Republican Party as long as I can.” 
—The Detroit Journal. 





recognizes those higher laws which he may not profess to define 
but nevertheless firmly believes in. His environment and train- 
ing do not blunt but on the contrary keenly sharpen his percep- 
tion of right and wrong, and he must transact his business in 
accordance with it, in order to maintain his self-respect. He is 
impelled to deal correctly and to be honest, solely because it is 
right to do so, which from my point of view is the highest motive 
that can actuate a man.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE annual reform wave has begun in New York.—7he Baltimore Ameri- 
can. 

AGUINALDO’s opinion of recent events in this country would make iuter- 
esting reading.— 7he Baltimore Herald. 

ONE impressive reflection that must come to the Chinese possessors of 
the Great Wall is that they are up against it.—7he Philadelphia Times. 


ALL the authorities agree that crime increases with cold weather. No 
coal dealer, however, should take this as personal.— 7he Chicago Record. 

















THE COAL WRING, 
—The Detroit Tribune. 


THE long ton of 2,250 pounds is obsolete. A ton containing 2,000 pounds 
is now considered long, especially in the fali of the year.— 7he Detroit Jour- 
nal. 

MARK HANNA has not forgotten Iowa and Kansas, even if the election is 
over, as is proved by the recent rise in the price of corn.—7he Chicago 
Record. 

THE best evidence that a man is a good Democrat is to discover him 
pushing another man down the street in a,wheelbarrow behind a brass 
band.— 7he Milwaukee Journal. 


“WHAT we want to do,” said the worried man, “is to take money out of 
politics.” “Well,” answered Senator Sorghum, “I have done my best in 
that direction. I have taken four or five hundred thousand dollars out of it 
up to the present time.”"—7he Washington Star. 
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NO CHANGES IN THE CABINET, 
—The Kansas City Times. 


BRYAN AND M‘KINLEY IN CARICATURE. 














646 
LETTERS AND ART. 


IS BALZAC GREATER THAN SHAKESPEARE? 


HILE many literary reputations of the first magnitude 
appear to have been slowly declining during the past 

two decades, the reputation of Balzac appears as steadily to have 
gained, both in popular acceptation and in the esteem of the 
critics. It has even been said of late by some devotees of the 


” 


Balzacian cult that ‘‘a greater than Shakespeare is here.” Even 
in the staid pages of the Chicago )éa/ (November 16) a writer 
suggests this thought; and tho he admits, after a comparison of 
the two writers not always advantageous to the English drama- 
tist, that “‘Shakespeare is the greater genius,” yet he adds that 
because Shakespeare is a playwright and his mzse en scéne ar- 
chaic, “we read him out of a sense of duty, but Balzac out of 
delight.” The arguinent of the writer (Mr. Hiram M. Stanley) 


if as follows: 


“If we would compare the greatest of dramatists with the 
greatest of novelists, we might well set over against each other 
such masterpieces as ‘King Lear’ and ‘Old Goriot.” Which of 
these tragedies of base filial ingratitude affects us the more pow- 
erfully? Neither Lear nor Goriot are heroic figures. Lear is 
full of a teasing petulance, is full of complaints and curses 
against his ungrateful daughters, and insists so selfishly and 
importunately upon his paternal rights to verbal and actual grat- 
itude that our sympathy is chilled. He frets and fumes too much 
to be a convincing hero. As against this, the uncomplaining 
devotion and ceaseless sacrifice of Goriot are perfect. Lear be- 
stows merely his kingdom, and clamors for gratitude; Goriot 
bestows everything, to life itself, and utters no bitter, reproach- 
ing word. Yet Goriot is so petty and weak and narrow and sor- 
did that the heroic vanishes, ‘and we see merely a display of stu- 
pid instinct. Neither Lear nor Goriot evinces real magnanimity ; 
both are ignoble. And Lear, as an unreasonable, querulous 
dotard, leads us to somewhat excuse his daughters. Indeed, 
Lear himself in his sanest moment practically acknowledges that 
their conduct is not groundless, when he says that he is ‘more 
sinned against than sinning.” His daughters show considera- 
tion, and even more, when Regan says: 

For his particular, I'll receive him gladly, 

But not one follower. 
The sentiment is echoed by Goneril. But Goriot, ever patient 
and humble, gives not the slightest pretext for the immeasurable 
heartlessness of his frivolous daughters. If, then, the object of 
tragedy is to awaken pity in the beholder, Goriot is the more 
convincing figure of the two, is much the finer and completer 
creation. 

“We might go on to point out that Eugenie Grandet is in 
some ways superior to Juliet, and Nanon to Juliet’s nurse, and 
certainly Grandet is superior to Shylock. Asan analyst of the 
bourgeoisie, Balzac is incomparable; he knows them to the fin- 
ger-tips, for he is oneof them. In depicting the passion for pelf, 
he far outdistances Shakespeare and all competitors. Further, 
a quality which adds much to our enjoyment of Balzac’s works 
is the sympathy for his creations which we imbibe from Balzac 
himself. That is, in Balzac we find a fascinating lyric tone 
quite lacking to the serene and cold dramatic objectivity of 
Shakespeare. With what a rare gusto Balzac enters into the 
life of his ‘Comédie Humaine’! With what a vital intensity he 
feels for the living and breathing people of his real world! He 
enlists our sympathy not only by the general tone of his narra- 
tive, but by definite appeals; as when he says of Nanon: ‘At 
twenty-two years of age the poor girl had been unable to find a 
situation, so repulsive was her face to almost every one.’ But 
Shakespeare never makes such an impression upon our feelings ; 
we can not conceive that he laughed or wept with his creations. 

“ Another advantage that Balzac has over Shakespeare is that 
he belongs not to the age of spectators, but of readers. ‘The de- 
mands of stagecraft and of a vulgar audience so hamper Shake- 
speare in the full and free development of characterization that 
we think it a thousand pities that he had not enjoyed the scope 
and freedom of the novel. As appealing ‘to the spectator and the 
hearer, rather than to the reader, Shakespeare uses broad and 
striking effects, almost neglecting the half-tgnes. Since the 
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novelist’s art is greater and more significant than the drama- 
tist’s, we can never cease regretting that Shakespeare was not 
a novelist from whom also we could have had a ‘Comédie Hu- 
maine,’ which might be dramatized with surpassing force. For 
the future, certainly, the drama tends to base itself in the higher 
art of the novel. 

“But if we regret that Shakespeare was a play-writer, we re- 
gret still more that he followed the fashion of his time and gave 
his characters the medieval setting of courts and kings. Old 
Goriot is vastly nearer to us than King Lear; that Lear can not 
have a retainer more or less isa motif of as little interest to us 
as the lack of proper funeral rites is in the Greek drama. The 
triumph of Shakespeare is that, despite the setting of lords and 
underlings, the vitality of a common humanity still touches the 
modern mind, But Balzac is absolutely modern and democratic; 
we breathe not the atmosphere of courts but of shops; we see 
and recognize a life which pulsates in myriad forms around us. 

“But it may be said, and rightly, that Shakespeare, altho a 
playwright depicting an outgrown type of society, is infinitely 
above Balzac in universality and grasp. The characters of 
Shakespeare -have a wholeness of creation, are many-sided, 
many-motived real men and women; while Balzac’s characters 
are too often puppets pulled by a single string. Shakespeare 
gives us the condensed perfect essence of reality—the ideal of 
realism and the realism of the ideal. Moreover, Shakespeare 
achieves reality in a single stroke; the Nurse in Romeo and Ju- 
liet is as real in one page as Nanon in fifty—tho we must grant 
that Balzac does not offend us with the Zolaistic coarseness of 
Shakespeare. Balzac gives us Leonardesque portraits, drawn, 
framed, and embellished with infinite and loving care; while 
Shakespeare presents rough Rembrantesque etchings which tell 
the whole story in a few powerful lines. And we need not en- 
large upon the obvious fact that Shakespeare has in the highest 
degree those very important elements in which Balzac is entirely 
lacking—namely, humor and poetry.” 


LITERARY GENIUS IN SPANISH AMERICA. 

HE important part which the Latin races have played in 

the development of the Western continent is not always 
estimated at its full historical value. We are apt to forget that 
just as there was a vast and beautiful cathedral in the City of 
Mexico almost a hundred years before the first small meeting- 
house was built in Puritan New England, so also a printing- 
press was established in that city a century before the Bay 
Psalm Book was brought out in Boston in 1640; and the Univer- 
sity of Hispaniola was founded in Santo Domingo a century 
before Harvard College was established in Massachusetts Bay 
In Zhe Globe (New York, November) Mary Elizabeth 
Springer points out some of these facts, and gives a brief sketch 


Colony. 


of the literary life of Spanish America. She says: 


“The first book published in Spanish America wasS Juan de 
Zumarraga’s ‘Breve y Compendiosa Doctrina Cristiana.’ ‘The 
first book ever written in Spanish America was Ercilla’s ‘ Ar- 
aucana,’ which was brought out in 1569 in Madrid. ‘This work 
consisted of thirty-seven cantos, which he composed in Chile, 
during his campaign against the Indians, or ‘ Araucanos,’ with 
the Spanish army. ‘The poet’s career was ruined by a quarrel 
with his superior officer. Tried by a court-martial, Ercilla was 
condemned to death, but his sentence was commuted to exile 
from Spain. 

“The first native-born Chilian poet of whom there is any rec- 
ord is Pedro de Offa, a lyric poet. Altho his genius is unques- 
tioned, critics say that he put acurb on his Pegasus so that it 
should not soar above courtly limitations, for Chile was under 
Spanish rule at that period....... 

‘*Peru was also a center of intellectual culture at an early age, 
and has furnished a greater number of writers than any other 
country in Spanish America.” 


The chief reason why Latin America has not furnished a still 
larger number of writers is, says Miss Springer, because of the 
constantly recurring revolutions, which disturb the tranquillity 
which is most favorable to literary development. 
ever, of the political game of ninepins which is so fascinating an- 


In spite, how 
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amusement of the South American mind, almost every one of the 
multifarious capitals of the Southern continent is a center of lit- 
erary life, and poetry especialiy flourishes—partly owing, no 
doubt, to the inspiration of the vast winding rivers, impenetra- 
ple rorests, and lofty mountain ranges, partly to the facility with 
which the Spanish language lends itself to poetical expression. 
One of ‘he most charming and widely read classics of Latin 
America—the ‘‘ Maria” of Jorge Isaacs, often compared to the 
of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre—was pro- 
duced in one of these little inland capitals, and is an exquisite 
prose poem of the pastoral and tenderly beautiful domestic life 
led in one of the large Colombian Aaciendas, in sight of the 


, 


“Paul and Virginia’ 


great Andes, and many scores of leagues from any town. 


THE LAST OF STEPHEN CRANE. 
HE collection of stories about the Spanish-American war 
upon which Mr. Crane was engaged at the time of his 
death, has lately appeared in book form under the title “*“ Wounds 
inthe Rain.” Zhe St. James's Gazette (London,September 27) 
thinks that in a few of the stories he rises almost, tho not quite, to 
the level of his masterpiece, ‘‘ The Red Badge of Courage.” It says: 

“The stories are shorter, there is not the same irresistible se- 
quence of things, nor the pauseless, violent sweep of thought and 
deed which made ‘The Red Badge’ wonderful. Yet, just as in 
that book, there are some sentences which only Mr. Crane would, 
or perhaps could, have written. Take this from ‘The Clan of 
No-Name.’ Eight men fire a volley at a Spanish blockhouse: 
‘Then they laughed and yelled insulting language, for they 
knew that, as far as the Spaniards were concerned, the surprise 
was as much as having a diamond bracelet turn to soap.’ In 
some other of his books, Mr. Crane wrote once of a soldier's 
knees ‘turning to bread.’ Take another instance: ‘On the way 
he passed many things: bleeding men carried by comrades; 
others making their way grimly, with encrimsoned arms; then 
the little settlement of the hospital squad; men on the ground 
everywhere, many in the path; one young captain dying, with 
great gasps, his body pale blue and glistening, like the inside 
of a rabbit’s skin.’ 

“That is a trick, or call it a habit, of Mr. Crane; a few com- 
monplace sentences, with perhaps a word like ‘encrimsoned’ 
gleaming in them; more commonplace words, dull and short; 
and then the horror of some homely comparison which does its 
work cleanly and quickly, yet leaves the wound of a queer 
weapon behind it. Perhaps owing to the fact that Mr. Crane 
writes of what he saw, not what he imagined, there is less of this 
kind of work in ‘Wounds in the Rain’ than in the ‘Red Badge 
of Courage.’ But there is the same humor, the same power of 
making the behavior of his fighting soldiers subjective doings of 
his own, and the same picturesque language and pithy slang as 
Mr. Crane set down in so masterly a fashion in his first war 
story. Here and there he hits his reader too hard. He wishes 
to insist on the fact that a red-headed Spanish corpse lay near 
theenemy’s trenches. He therefore uses the words‘ red-headed ’ 
nine times in thirty-three lines. Or he wishes to point out that 
promotion in the army comes slowly: ‘I knew the kind. First 
lieutenants at forty years of age, captains at fifty, majors at 
102, lieutenant-colonels at 620, full colonels at 1,000, and briga- 
diers at 9,768,295 plus. A man had to live two billion years to 
gain eminent rank in the regular army at that time.’ 

“But of Mr. Crane’s other manner, in which, on the whole, he 
is at his best, is not this excellent? 


Now Gates had a singular adventure on the second morning 
after his arrival at Atlanta to take his post as a major in the 
307th. 

He was in his tent, writing, when suddenly the flap was flung 
away and a tall young private stepped inside. 

‘Well, Maje,” said the newcomer, genially, ‘‘how goes it?” 

The major’s head flashed up, but he spoke without heat. 

“Come to attention and salute.” 

“Huh!” said the private. 

‘Come to attention and salute.” 

_ The private looked at him in resentful amazement, and then 
inquired : 


“Ye ain’t mad, are ye? Ain't nothin’ to get huffy about, is 
there?” 
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“T_—., Come to attention and salute.” 

“Well,” drawled the private, as he stared, “‘seein’ as ye are 
so darn perticular, I don’t care if I do—if it’ll make yer meals 
set on yer stomick any better.” 

Drawing a long breath and grinning ironically, he lazily pulled 
his heels together and saluted with a flourish. 

“There,” he said, with a return to his earlier genial manner. 
‘“*How’s that suit ye, Maje?” 

There was a silence which to an impartial observer would have 
seemed pregnant with dynamite and bloody death. Then the 
major cleared his throat and coldly said: 

“And now, what is your business?” 

‘“Who—me?” asked the private. ‘Oh, I just sorter dropped 
in.” With a deeper meaning he added: “Sorter dropped in ina 
friendly way, thinkin’ ye was mebbe a different kind of a feller 
from what ye be.” 

The inference was clearly marked. 

It was now Gates’s turn to stare, and stare he unfeignedly did. 

“Go back to your quarters,” he said at length. 

The volunteer became very angry. 

“Oh, ye needn’t be so up-in-th’-air, need ye? Don’t know’s 
I’m dead anxious to inflict my company on yer since I've had a 
good look at ye. There may be men in this here battalion what's 
had just as much edjewcation as you have, and I’m damned if 
they ain’t got better manners. Good-mornin’,” he said, with 
dignity ; and, passing out of the tent, he flung the flap back in 
place with an air of slamming it as if it had been a door. 

“Mr. Crane wrote little that is, in its own way, better than 
that. The pity is that of all kinds of work which he did we shall 
see nothing new again.” 


TOLSTOY AND HIS MUTILATORS. 


N an article contributed to a French review, 1’ Humanité 
Nouvelle, an American writer, Mr. Ernest Crosby, de- 
nounces in strong terms the injustice, as he holds, done to Tol- 
stoy by the translators who in different countries have under- 
taken to present his last work “ Resurrection” tothe public. The 
article is not said to be a translation from an English original, so 
we must suppose that it was written by Mr. Crosby in French. 
The keynote is struck in the first paragraph : 


‘“When I visited Russia for a short time six years ago, what 
made me most indignant was the censorship of books and news- 
papers as practised by the Holy Synod. Even in the London 
Times, which I used to read in the reading-room of the Slavi- 
anski Bazar, the principal hotel in Moscow, I found whole para- 
graphs blotted out, blackened, ‘caviarized,’ to use a Russian 
expression; and never in my life was I more tormented by curi- 
osity than I was as to what lay concealed under these impene- 
trable daubs of indelible ink. ‘Truly, there is something revolt- 
ing in this way of treating people as if they were children. What 
a happiness, I then thought, to be born a Frenchman, an Eng- 
lishman, or an American with an inherited right to read what 
one pleases. I have to confess, however, that in face of the re 
ception given to the last novel of Count Tolstoy by the publish- 
ers of Europe and America, I have somewhat changed my opin- 
ion as regards our superiority in this point. The spirit of the 
Russian censorship penetrates all countries; there are branches 
of the Holy Synod in nearly all the capitals of the world; and 
this modern index expurgatorius is not the work of govern- 
ments, but entirely that of private individuals—publishers, edi- 
tors, and translators—who in effecting their monstrous mutila- 
tions assume that they are anticipating the wishes of their 
customers. The result is that everywhere we find translations 
of ‘Resurrection ’ that are absolutely distorted. Everywhere we 
recognize excisions, changes, attenuations of the thought ; every- 
where we discern a censorship more or less ungenerous and bru- 
tal. The great Russian has been obliged to submit to proceed- 
ings which might wound the self-esteem of a person of much less 
consequence. Objectionable as such proceedings are, we may 
at least take advantage of them to compare the suppressions 
effected by different translators and to deduce from them the 
national characteristics of the parties responsible for thts. 

““We may remark, in the first place, that ‘Resurrection’ is less 
a novel than an indictment before the tribunal of conscience of 
nearly all the most vaunted institutions of our existing civiliza- 
tion. The author attacks the army, the magistracy, the church, 
society itself, with all the power of his talent. . . . He proves 
decisively that most of the woes of humanity proceed from the 
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violence of the governing powers, from their penal systems, 
their privileges, their wars. Take away this purpose from the 
book and it ceases to have any meaning. ‘To submit it, there- 
fore, toa censorship charged with protecting all that it condemns 
is to hand it over to its worst enemies. In Russia that is pre- 
cisely what happened. The Holy Synod only consented to let 
this philippic against our civilization appear after having cut out 
the most essential portions of it. The censor, for example, 
removed everything that bore on the military question, every- 
thing that could offend the prejudices of the official class; and, 
where he did not suppress entire pages, he often allowed himself 
to recast and trim the text to his own liking. It was only in 
London that a complete edition in the Russian 
Tchertkoft’s, succeeded in making its appearance.” 


language, 


It is in America, however, according to Mr. Crosby, and not 
in Western Europe, that the arbitrary methods of the Russian 
censor have been thrown into the shade. For example, Tolstoy 
had wished to show the demoralizing effect upon an ingenuous 
and high-minded youth of three years spent in a fashionable 
regiment. He therefore tells us how the youth in question, 
after such an apprenticeship, had ruthlessly proceeded to seduce 
an innocent peasant girl for whom, before entering the army, he 
had entertained a pure affection. ‘The American publisher, we 
are told, thinking that, in the interest of modesty, matters like 
these should be abridged as much as possible, makes the young 
.Student, a dreamer and a poet with the highest ideal of life, sud- 
denly act the part of a blackguard. Of course the effect is to 
destroy entirely the lesson which the author wished to teach as 
to the natural outcome of the licentious life into which young 
officers are introduced. Not one word, moreover, has been ai- 
lowed in criticism of war, by which we may judge, the writer 
Yet 
Tolstoy was bold enough to declare that justice 


says, of the progress of militarism in the United Siates. 
that is not all. 
condemns the individual ownership of land. As we pointed out 
in these columns about a year ago, that was too much for the 
American publicist ; so he confined himself to speaking of the 
iniquity of the Awsszan land system. In like manner the Russian 
censor, as Tolstoy complains in the preface to ‘What is Art?” 
had made him condemn in one of his writings individual own- 
ership of land as practised in England, when in reality his 
remarks had been of the most general character. Mr. Crosby 
continues his indictment : 

“In Germany, translations of ‘Resurrection’ abound, and new 
ones are appearing from day today. I have been told of twelve 
distinct ones, but I am acquainted with only five. Evidently 
there is no question of copyright in that country. Take as an 
example the Janke edition (Berlin). Here also the translator 
has consulted the prejudices of his readers, No puritanism, to 
be sure, but not one word against priests or magistrates. How 
are we then to explain that everything the author has said 
against militarism has been reproduced? That set me thinking 
Can it be the case that, in the very capital of the War Lord, the 
church and the magistracy are more considered than the army? 
We can hardly believe it at first, and yet on reflection we see it 
is just what we might have expected. Every traveler who has 
seen the young German soldiers, tall, beardless, red-cheeked 
fellows, must know that it is against their will they are turned 
into warriors. Whence, then, comes German militarism? ‘The 
simple reason is that authority demands it, and the German 
worships authority.” 

Finally, the writer turns to France, where a translation by M. 
de Wyzewa has been published. In this translation, all that 
reflects on the army and on the military spirit has been omitted. 
The writer quotes a number of the omitted paragraphs, and ob- 
serves that in suppressing these M. de Wyzewa shows that he 
fully understands the French genius. He knows that military 
glory is an endemic malady of the French. But while he ex- 
cludes all that is unfavorable to militarism, the French trans- 
lator makes no objection to Tolstoy’s criticism of the adminis- 
tration of justice. On the other hand, M. de Wyzewa has shown 
quite a tender consideration of the church, omitting from his 
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version two entire chapters which deal somewhat severely with 


that institution. Mr. Crosby concludes as follows: 


“Thus we see that while the subjects of the Kaiser do not like 
to have official justice criticized, but are ready to hear whatever 
may be said against militarism, the citizens of the French repub- 
lic, on the contrary, exhibit themselves as more faithful to the 
army than to the magistracy. 
ment. 


All a matter of national tempera- 
If the Frenchman loves war, he does not love authority, 
In Germany authority makes people swallow the army; in 
France authority is accepted for the sake of the army. 
There is evidently more than a play of words in the Italian say- 
ing: Traduttore, traditore—translator, traitor.’—Transla- 
tion made for Tue Lirerary DIcGEstT. 


THE DRAMA IN EUROPE. 


R. CLYDE FITCH, the American playwright, who has 
lately returned from a prolonged European trip, gives an 
interesting sketch of dramatic conditions on the Continent and 
in England during the past year, in a recent number of the New 
York 7zmes. In Paris, Mr. Fitch was not much impressed with 
the plays of the present season. Paris has been particularly 
lifeless of late in the drama, he says. 
ing “ 
tion of the year, he writes: 


Rather curiously ignor- 


L’Aiglon,” in which Bernhardt has been the great attrac- 


““Not a single really serious play has been attempted there 
this season. Everything is light, farcical, and ephemeral. I 
suppose the Parisians knew what provincial visitors expected to 
find in the playhouses of the wicked capital, and they provided 
accordingly. I saw no exceptionally attractive plays in Berlin, 
either, altho Sorma is still drawing enormous audiences by her 
splendid work.” 

In regard to Austria, Russia, and the Scandinavian countries, 
he says: 

“In Vienna the drama seems to have reached the zenith of its 
glory. ‘The people are theater-mad. 
uightly and new theaters are being built. 


Every house is jammed 

The two state theaters 
are, of course, the centers, and the city is wild over two new female 
stars that have recently risen there. 
but their work is superb. 


I can not recall their names, 
Both, I think, are destined to follow 
in the footsteps of Duse, whose influence, by the way, is most 
marked all over Europe. The Vienna theaters, as far as the set- 
ting and working of scenery go, I think among the finest in the 
world. Some of the settings are most elaborate. In one house, 
for instance, I saw an extensive garden scene in which every 
flower, plant, and tree was real. 

“In St. Petersburg, the regular season had enued when I ar- 
rived, but I attended several performances. All were French 
importations throughout, being nothing but Paris road com- 
panies. The Russian theater in every respect seems far inferior 
to that of most European countries. The theaters are barnlike 
structures with poor acoustic properties, and little attention 
seems to be given to the accessories. This seems odd when it is 
considered that the members of the Russian aristocracy are in- 
veterate playgoers. 

“Of course, one would not expect much in the Scandinavian 
cities; but with a dearth of good actors the theaters of Stock- 
holm, Christiania, and Copenhagen stage their attractions with 
a care and taste not excelled in Europe. These splendid stage- 
scenes with poor performers are almost pathetic. In Stockholm, 
for instance, I saw a splendidly staged version of the ancient 
‘Magic Flute.” The prima donna was an elderly woman with a 
voice and technique of other days. She sang ‘Queen of the 
Night’ in a hard technique that reminded one of a piano-organ 
that had lost itstone. The audience went wild with enthusiasm. 
After the performance several of the native critics said to me, 
exultingly: ‘What do you think of it?’ 

““*Tt’s the finest scenic production of the opera that I have ever 
seen,’ said I. 

“*“Ah, but what of Mme. ——?’ they insisted. Then they 
went on patriotically to praise their countrywoman in extrava- 
gant terms. ‘Melba was here last year,’ they said. ‘She sang 


, 


well, but, ah, not like our Mme. ——. 
““Sweden has recently turned out a great singer, however, 
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in Mme. Ackte, now the leading prima donna of the Paris 
Opéra.” 

As for England, Mr. Fitch says that he did not see any tran- 
scendent stage successes : 

“About the most popular play there now is ‘Sweet Nell of 
Old Drury,’ in which Julia Neilson is starring at the Haymar- 
ket. She is getting packed houses. Strangely enough, this play 
was written many years ago by an American, and was performed 
in this country many times by Rhea. Marie Tempest is doing 
very well in her Nell Gwynn play. English managers are suffer- 
ing seriously for the want of good leading women. Competent 
women seem to be next t impossible to procure. ‘The rising 
dramatist there now seems to be Stephen Phillips, a young poet, 
whose work gives promise of great things. One of his plays, 
‘King Herod,’ is now being rehearsed [it has since been acted] 
by Tree’s company. The leading woman will be an American 
actress, Maude Jeffries.” 


“THE FAILURE OF BOOK-REVIEWING” 
AGAIN. 
HE article of Mr. John ‘’otton Dana, librarian of the Spring- 
field (Mass.) Public Library. which we quoted in THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT (June 30), seems to have hit hard and drawn 
blood. After a long wait (perhaps to collect ammunition), both 
The Book Buyer and The Critic have lately advanced for a 
counter-attack and given the “retort courteous” to Mr. Dana. 
The Book Buyer, which was placed by Mr. Dana second in 
the list of offending journals, says: 


“One hears a great deal of loose talk, first and last, about the 
irresponsibility and untrustworthiness of book-reviewers at the 
present time, but it is not often that any such definite explica- 
tion is made. We do not think that Mr. Dana has proved his 
point. Certainly his table does not do it. His table shows that 
in the four periodicals he has named from fifty-seven to seventy- 
two per cent. of the books reviewed received ‘high praise.’ Is 
this fact a proof, or even internal evidence, that the ‘high 
praise’ was not deserved? Does Mr. Dana believe that he 
knows these books did not deserve the ‘high praise’ when he 
does not know (or, at least, he does not tell us) even the titles of 
these books? Does he assume that he knows, intuitively, that 
they did not deserve praise? And his table can have no value 
as a comparative survey of the four periodicals’ contents, be- 
cause the different periodicals did not review the same books, or 
at least Mr. Dana does not tell us that the same books were no- 
ticed. Mr. Dana is trying to ‘make an average’ among things 
which can not be averaged any more than dollars and bushels 
can be added together.” 

The Critic, which was placed first in the list, seems to be the 
most aggrieved at Mr. Dana, and comes out with ‘‘an open let- 
ter” tohim. It denies, in the first place, that it is a ‘‘ publisher’s 
organ,” and intimates that Mr. Dana's charge that it prints crit- 
icisms with a strict eye to its advertising columns is not far from 
alibel. Blackmail, while not deliberately charged, is, they say, 
“the precise purport” of Mr. Dana’s words. ‘The writers (Mr. 
Joseph B. Gilder and Miss Jeannette L. Gilder) continue: 

“The editors of 7he Critic, with but limited review space at 
their command, may decide, with a perfectly legitimate editorial 
policy, that they will serve their readers better by devoting the 
larger proportion of such space to books which they are on the 
whole prepared to commend to the reading public. They may 
very honestly hold to the contention that it should be the mis- 
sion of a journal devoted to literature to build up rather than to 
destroy. They may be of opinion that it is bad ‘journalism’ to 
utilize a book simply as a text fora ‘smart review.’ It is un- 
doubtedly the case that slashing reviews constitute fairly easy 
writing, and the writing of them undoubtedly gives satisfaction 
to a certain number of so-called reviewers. It has, however, 
been the editorial policy of The Critic rather to let an unworthy 
book alone than to use it as a text for a literary flaying of its 
author, however cleverly such flaying may be done. The fact 
that another journal selected by you for comparison may hold 
(and may quite honestly hold) to a different view of its literary 
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responsibilities, and, with such different view, may consider it 
important to devote a considerable proportign of its space to an- 
alyzing books against the reading of which its readers are to be 
warned, does not constitute any ground for the assumption that 
the management of one of the two journals is more independent 
or more honest in its purpose, or that it is on the whole doing a 
greater service to literature or to the public than is rendered by 
the other.” 

This letter has been criticized by a number of journals, partly 
upon the ground that the “undiluted gush” of the modern 
American and British book review is so well known personally 
to every reader and so much a matter of every-day literary gos- 
sip that no denial of it will serve to convince him against the evi- 
dence of his owneyes. The Chicago Evening Post (September 
22) thus criticizes the critics: 

“We do not believe the case against the literary journals 
would be weaken2d by the application of truly scientific tests. 
Mr. Dana’s process indicated cértain significant results, and gen- 
eral observation confirms them. We do not find in the ‘open 
letter’ of the editors of 74e Critic much to deserve special atten- 
tion. . . . Indeed, his complaint is by no means original. Many 
thoughtful men have deplored the lowering of the standards of 
criticism, if not the abandonment of all standards. Who does 
not know that four fifths of the so-called literary output is almost 
worthless? And who does not know that praise, even enthusi- 
astic praise, is the rule rather than exception? The vocabulary 
of commendation is sorely abused. ‘Rare’ books, if the review- 
ers are to be believed, are a drug on the market. ‘ Epoch-ma- 
king’ books appearevery day. Splendid, superb, excellent, val- 
uable, and inspired books are turned out by the ton. Who is not 
weary of this chorus of extravagant laudation of mediocre people 
doing exceedingly commonplace work? Not long ago the Lon- 
don Sfectator published a strong editorial protest against this 
‘new’ criticism and sighed for the revival of the old kind—the 
severe, merciless Johnsonian kind. That extreme would be out 
of harmony with our cosmopolitan and catholic age, but surely 
a golden mean is not impossible. The failure of criticism is a 
fact—glaring and indisputable. Demands for‘ proof’ are some- 
what ridiculous. You do not prove that which stares us all in 
the face.” 


WHAT ARE THE BEST NOVELS OF 1900 ?—AN 
ENGLISH VIEW. 


F.% PLEBISCITE was recently taken bythe London Academy 

in order to determine what are the twelve most popular 
novels published prior to October of this yearin England. The 
following are the books in their order of popularity (‘ Eleanor,” 
by Mrs. Humphry Ward, was published too late to enter into 
the competition) : 

“Quisanté,” by Anthony Hope Hawkins; “Tommy and 
Grizel,” by J. M. Barrie; ‘Robert Orange,” by Mrs. Craigie; 
“The Isle of Unrest,” by S. R. Crockett; ‘‘The Farringdons,” 
by Miss E. T. Fowler; ‘**The Increasing Purpose” (‘The Reign 
of Law”), by James Lane Allen; ‘A Master of Craft,” by W. 
W. Jacobs ; ‘‘Senator North,” by Mrs. Gertrude Atherton ; “Sons 
of the Morning,” by Eden Phillpotts; “The Gateless Barrier,” 
by Lucas Malet; “‘The Master Christian,” by Miss Marie Co- 
relli; “Sophia,” by Stanley J. Weyman. 

The next twelve most popular books were the following : 

“The Cardinal's Snuff-Box,” by Henry Garland; “Love and 
Mr. Lewisham,” by H. G. Wells; “By Order of the Company” 
(‘The Descendant”), by Ellen Glasgow; “The Soft Side,” by 
Henry James; ‘ Voices of the Night,” by Flora A. Steel; “The 
Fourth Generation,” by Sir Walter Besant; ‘The Man that Cor- 
rupted Hadleyburg,” by Mark Twain; “The West End,” by 
Percy White; “The Lane that Has No Turning,” by Gilbert 
Parker ; ‘‘A Gift from the Grave” (“‘The Touchstone”), by Edith 
Wharton; “The Brass Bottle,” by F. Anstey; “ Red Pottage,” 
by Mary Cholmondeley. 

Still another list of twelve novels is submitted by 7he Acad- 
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emy, in which it ignores “all the noises of the market-place, all 
rumors of vast circulations, and all influences extraneous to liter- 
ary art.” This list is designed, says 7he Academy, with the 
purpose of correcting “the wider deviations of public opinion— 
that opinion which, after much turning, always approaches a 
true standard at last—and of calling attention to fine work that 


may have gained less than adequate notice.” It is as follows: 

“The Increasing Purpose,” by James Lane Allen; ‘Tommy 
and Grizel,” by J. M. Barrie; ‘Lord Jim,” by Joseph Conrad ; 
“The Courtesy Dame,’ by R. Murray Gilchrist; “The Cardi- 
nal’s Snuff-Box,” by Henry Harland; “Robert Orange,” by 
John Oliver Hobbes; “Quisanté,” by Anthony Hope; “A Mas- 
ter of Craft,” by W. W. Jacobs ; “Sons of the Morning,” by Eden 
Phillpotts; “‘Love and Mr. Lewisham,” by H. G. Wells; “A 
Gift from the Grave,” by Edith Wharton; ‘The West End,” by 
Percy White. 

It is noteworthy that in the first list the third, sixth, and 
eighth books are by Americans; while in the second list the third, 
fourth, sixth, seventh, and tenth are by Americans, and the ninth 
is by a Canadian. In the third list, the first, sixth, and eleventh 
books are from American authors. 


THE TURK AS A POET. 


HE poetry of the Ottoman empire has been little known to 

the nations of the West, and few Giaours would probably 
credit the unspeakable Turk with the inclination or the ability 
to sing to the muse in harmonious numbers, Yet the history of 
Turkish poetry goes back to an early period of the Mohamme- 
danera. For the first time an attempt has been made, by Mr. 
E. J. W. Gibb, a British writer, to give a critical and historical 
setting to this literature. The London Academy (October 27) 
remarks that this work, which is entitled “‘A History of Ottoman 


Poetry,” will doubtless become the standard English authority 


upon this subject. It says: 


“Of the Turkish poets in this ‘first volume, but a few possess 
such force of genius as can recommend itself in English guise. 
The earliest of these is Sultan Valed, a mystical poet, of whom 
we may take a brief specimen. Valed tells a legend, how God 
said to Moses that He was ill, and Moses had not come nigh 
Him. Moses asks His meaning, and God replied that a saint of 
His has been ill upon earth: 


How is it thou never hast gone to see him there? 

Never asked his plight, nor said, “How dost thou fare?” 
That I’m other than My saint, O deem not thou! 
Whoso seeth him, he hath seen Me likewise ; 

Whoso asks for him hath asked for Me likewise. 

See thou Me in him, and him in Me thou'lt see; 

Ask of Me from him, and ask of him for Me! 


Valed seems to us a purely intellectual poet, but one whose in- 


sight justifies his reputation. For the highest honors of poetry: 


he needs the addition of that ardor which he conspicuously lacks. 
He is, so to speak, a half-Dante, or, rather, a half-Wordsworth, 
with the imaginative and emotional sides excised. But as a 
gnomic poet, let us rate him not meanly. 

“Then, however, comes a dreary sequence. Romance rum- 
bling like a hay-wagon, ingeniously contorted ghaze/s and 
ruba’is, a hymn on the Prophet’s nativity which is how differ- 
ent from that ‘Nativity’ hymn of Milton, Burhan and Ashiq, 
Ahmedi and Suleymd4n—let them all pass by. Let us come toa 
true poet—Sheykhi, author of the romance, ‘ Khusrev and Shirin.’ 
Take the passage describing Khusrev’s discovery of Shirin ba- 
thing. We have been fain to alter some words and lines marred 
by Mr. Gibb’s worst affectations of diction and awkwardnesses 
of expressioa, that so beautiful a passage might not lose more 
than was inevitable: 





Advancing softly, sudden did he sight 

That Moon within the water shining bright. 
And what a Moon! the world-illuming sun 
More splendid were if ‘neath her shade he won. 
From mid the fount effulgence flasheth forth ; 
The fount laves her, she laves in light the earth. 
Her violet locks spread o’er her roses were, 

As she combed out her hyacinthine hair. 
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Her body made the pond a treasure-cist, 

O’er which her coil’d locks seemed to twine and twist, 
Her hand had pushed those writhing snakes away, 
As saying : “Hence! a charm here holdeth sway !” 
For, raving wildly when it saw her ear, 

She’d bound the water with her curling hair ; 

As frenzied 'twere and furious of spright, 

She had enchained and fettered it outright. 

So showed her crystal frame with spray bestrewn, 
As through a pearl-gemmed veil of reed the moon. 
When shone that Moon before the Prince’s gaze 
The Prince became the sun—with fire ablaze. 


For chase or pastimeall his force was o’er, 

He bit upon his finger, wildered sore. 

Unwitting of his gaze, the jasmine-breast, 

(For o’er her narcisse did her jacinth rest). 

When passed the murky cloud from her sun-face, 
That beauty looked, and saw there full of grace 
A paradise-bird an eagle-wing upon, 

A Cypress become flagstaff for the sun. 

That Fount of Radiance for her shame and fright 
Did tremble like the Moon on water bright. 

Nor other help couid find that Moon most fair 
Than round her she should cast her flowing hair. 
She wrapped her in her Joosened hair straightway, 
She veiléd with the darksome night the day. 


Even in its extravagances this description has strong affinity to 
the luxuriant Elizabethan writers. Perhaps it is this which in- 
cited Mr. Gibb to such horrors as ‘the sugar-dulce Shirin,’ and 
‘did lave amene.’ So does he deal with the zealot-poet, Nesimi, 
who was flayed alive for over-bold proclamation of the Sufi mys- 
teries. And truly his language reads blasphemously to the un- 
initiate. He applies the language of the Ottoman EFible—the 
Koran—to the Beloved, without stint or measure: 


O censor, cast thy rosary and praying-rug afar from thee, 
And gaze on yonder curl and mole, and see what snare and grain are they. 


And, again: 


Curl and cheek of thine stand there, the Lord ascended on the Throne; 
Thou whose eyebrow is the Kaaba-niche, whose eye the preacher here. 
Bare the Secret of thine ambergris-diffusing locks is laid, 

Come is God’s own Spirit, abrogate are cross and monkish gear. 
Gabriel hath revealed the Scripture on the tablet of thy Form, 

Thou whose beauty is the Word of God ; a wondrous thing is here! 

O Nesimi, since thy rival is thy love, to wit, is God, 

One are wrath and grace, and one likewise thy rival and thy dear. 


“Such style is not unique, for a Persian poet has said, ‘The 
lifting of her eyebrow is my Lord.’ Through the strangeness of 
Turkish theological forms one can feel a fierce blast of ardor, al- 
together poetic. These three—Valed, Sheykhi, and Nesimi—in 
their different ways bear to us the stamp of power, and give us 
hope that subsequent volumes will disclose a richer record than 
we can truthfully say is exhibited in these early periods of dul- 
ness or artifice. But it is a curious and novel literature, worth 
Mr. Gibb’s searching and painstaking history.” 


NOTES. 


“CARMEN” with a real bull-fight, is the latest operatic innovation. It is 
said that at Bayonne the audience‘ waited with feverish excitement through 
the first, second, and third acts, occasionally breaking out into cries of 
“El toro!” The Escamillo of the day not being able to face the bull and sing 
at the same time, a professional toreador was employed, and he succeeded 
in butchering the bull in sucha satisfactory manner that the climax in the 
death of Carmen was hardly noticed. 


SOME one who objects to figures appearing in the text of Tolstoy’s 
“Resurrection ” in such cases as “She was already 27,” suggests that in the 
future one of Tennyson’s celebrated poems may appear in this dress: 

“ % lea., % lea., 
4 lea,, onward, 
Into the valley of death 
Rode the 600.” 

THIS year has been a veritable azo santo, for the London Weekly Regts- 
ter calls attention to the fact that April saw the sixth centenary of Dante 
Alighieri and the first centenary of William Cowper ; on May 1, the second 
centenary of John Dryden was celebrated ; August witnessed the six hun- 
dredth anniversary of the death of Guido Cavalcanti and the second hun- 
dredth of the birth of James Thomson; and, to complete the list, last 
October the fifth centenary of the death of Geoffrey Chaucer was observed 
with fitting honors in London. 


RATHER humorous is the history of the growth of an authoress, as traced 
by the [Indianapolis Press : 

“Exhibit A—‘ The Doings of Doris,’ by Mrs. George Prunes. 

“Exhibit B—‘ The Story of Gladys,’ by Mrs. Henrietta L. Prunes, author 
of ‘ The Doings of Doris.’ 

“Exhibit C—‘ Just Two in All the World,’ by Henrietta Lemon Prunes, 
author of ‘ The Doing of Doris,’ etc. 

“Exhibit D—‘A Woman of Resource,’ by Henrietta Lemon, author of 
‘The Doings of Doris,’ ‘The Story of Gladys,’ * Just Two in All the World,’ 
etc. 

“ Poor George!” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


THE STRENGTH OF A MAN. 


OW shall a man’s strength be accurately gaged so as to 
admit of fair comparison with that of another man, giving 

no undue preponderance to one particular muscle or set of mus- 
cles? Mr. F. A. Kaiser, who writes on the subject in Sczence 
and Industry, tells us that in the system now accepted as stand- 
ard the strengths of the more important muscles are determined 
by direct tests. Thus, that of the back is tested as shown in 


Fig. 1, the knees being kept straight, so that all the work is done 





FIG. 1.—TESTING BACK, FIG. 2.—TESTING LEGS, 


by the muscles of the back. The legs are tested as in Fig. 2, 
and the upper arms as in Figs. 3 and 4, the body being lifted by 
a push in the former case and by a pull in the latter. The 
strength of the forearm is ascertained by gripping with the hand 
a spring dynamometer as shown in Fig. 5. The following table, 
given by the writer, shows the average strength of a man in 


each of these cases and also gives the result of an actual test on 











FIG. 3.—TESTING ARMS, PUSH. 


FIG. 4.—TESTING ARMS, PULL. 
aman twenty-two years old, weighing 147 pounds, and 5 feet 10 
inches tall, who is here called “‘ John Smith”: 


























| Average gorth Average | dmnith 
pounds. | pounds. ae ome kilograms. 
tale hi CC 
Strength of lungs....... esas | teers Dine tare | 13.00 18.00 
Sa are | 313-2 | 425.3 142.00 | 192.90 
gk a ere | 377.0 | 850.2 171.00 385.60 
Push up (Fig. 3); average num-| ) | | 

ber times, 5.7; John Smith,ro] | | | 53.18 
Pull Fi a iP esccce detuse 93-24 153-1 

ull up (Fig. 4); average num-| [ | 

ber times, 8.3; John Smith,13| J | | | 
Right forearm (Fig. 5) .....++:| 94.8 | 118.6 43-00 53-80 
Left forearm (Fig. 5)...... cae 88.0 105.0 49.00 47-00 

Total Strength. ...ecceos eos] eovece |e eeeee 502.24 851.08 





Says Mr. Kaiser: 
aor 


lhe first column shows the strength in pounds of an average 
man of John Smith's stature. The second column shows John 
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Smith’s strength in pounds, while the third and fourth show the 
same in kilograms. ‘The final score is obtained by adding to the 
other items one tenth the weight (66.6 kilograms) multiplied by 
the sum of the push-up and pull-up scores. 

“It will be seen that this system of tests, tho it takes into ac- 
count mere strength, does not consider a man’s endurance, 
which, together with strength, make up his ability to do work. 
It is evident from the great leg power shown by Smith that he 
could do his best work in carrying weights up a stair- 
way.” 

The writer next asks: 

‘“What is the ‘horse-power’ of the average man? First, let us 
define horse-power. When Boulton and Watts, about 1800, were 
first selling steam-engines, they assumed a rate so that purchas- 
ers who wished to substitute steam for horses should not be dis- 
appointed. They therefore rated as 1 horse-power any engine 
that could, at any moment, perform the work of a very strong 
horse. Since, however, such an engine can work hour after hour 
without stopping, which a horse can not, it is plain that a 1 
horse-power engine can do much more work than one such horse, 
At the same time, the horses that they used as standards were the 
very heavy English dray-horses, that were much stronger than 
the average. As arough approximation, we may say that the 
useful daily net work of a horse is about 10,000, 000 foot-pounds, 

‘*An average man, pulling a load along a level, by a rope over 
his shoulder, can do in ten hours about one sixth as much work 
asahorse. In raising his own weight up a stairway or ladder, 
a man can do 2,088,000 foot-pounds of work per day, which is 
equivalent to raising one ton about 1,000 feet, or about one fifth 
as much work as a horse will do 
in the time. Assuming 
that the man weighs one tenth 
as much as the horse, either of 


same 


these tests shows a man to be 
nearly twice as strong as a 
horse, in proportion to weight. 
In carrying a weight up a stair- 
ladder, 
shingles from the ground to a 


way or as in carrying 





roof, he can do only 400, 000 foot- 

pounds of work in ten hours, 

equal to raising 1 ton 200 feet. FI 
“When turning a crank, such 

as on a grindstone or derrick, a 


> 5. TESTING FOREARM, GRIP. 


man can do 
pounds in a day; that is, he can raise 1,300,000 pounds 1 foot, or 
a ton 650 feet, in 10 hours. 
friction in the machine. laborer will do 
1,400,000 foot-pounds per day—rather more than with a crank, 
A man hammering will do about 480,000 foot-pounds per day, 
equal to raising a ton 240 feet. A laborer standing still can 
barely sustain roo pounds by a rope over his shoulder and thence 
passing horizontally over a pulley. He can not push horizontally 
at the height of his shoulders with more than about 30 pounds 
force. 

“A man walking horizontally, carrying only his own weight, 
in 10 hours will transport an equivalent of 25,300,000 pounds 1 
foot. Traveling with a burden, however, he can transport only 
5,670,000 pounds 1 foot. 

“Since a man’s best performance, both in raising a load verti- 
sally and in transporting it horizontally, is made when he carries 
only his own weight, it is evident that man wasn’t intended to 
‘work.’ ” 


I, 300,000 foot- 


This calculation, of course, ignores 
On a treadwheel a 


American Engines in Africa.—‘The award of con- 
tracts to American firms for engineering works in Egypt, South 
Africa, and Uganda is stirring up a hornet’s nest in England, 
and the responsible officials are roundly denounced for not giv- 
ing preference to British manufactures,” says 7he Engineering 
News. “One London newspaper satirically remarks: ‘The 
battles of El Teb, Tel-el-Kebir, Abu Klea, Atbara, and Omdur- 
man were fought, apparently, merely to open a new field for 
American trade,’ and refers indignantly to ‘the propensity of 
some colonies to buy anywhere but in England.’ On the other 
hand, the government officers who are the subject of this criti- 
cism reply that they place contracts with American firms because 
they can obtain lower prices and more prompt delivery. It 
would be reversing the whole colonial policy of England for the 
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administrative officers to carry on colonial business with the fos- 
tering of British trade as their main motive. On the contrary, 
the first duty of these officers is to their stockholders, in the case 
of a private company, or the people of the colony in the case of 
a governmental work. They have no right to place additional 
burdens upon the taxpayers, or sacrifice the income of the stock- 
holders for the sake of helping British manufacturers. If the 
latter can offer as good terms as their rivals, they will naturally 
be preferred ; but the idea that British colonial possessions exist 
to be exploited for the benefit of the mother country was effec- 
tively settled by the American Revolution, and is not likely to 
be reinstated at the present day as a feature of British govern- 
mental policy.” 





ELECTRIC-LIGHT BATHS. 


HE following account of the electric-light bath, which, altho 
an American invention, seems to have made more rapid 
progress abroad than in this country, is given by Van der Osten 
im the Berlin periodical, Die /rau. In view of the astonishing 
strides that “nature cures” have made in all other directions, 
the conclusions of the writer, that ‘in the coming century the 
knowledge of the healing influences of light will become wide- 
spread and lead to its use in various forms as recognized factors 
of the healing art,” do not seem unreasonable. 
Mr. Van der Osten says: 


“There are two kinds of electric-light baths: the incandescent 
and the arc-light bath. The former is like a vapor bath in pro- 
ducing perspiration and promoting reaction; but its effects are 
better, as it does not affect the heart or cause the least excite- 
ment, but produces a very pleasurable feeling. Taken at’ regu- 
lar intervals, it is the preferable form of bath as a preventive, 
the most agreeable means of reducing flesh, and the best for 
beautifying the complexion and giving nourishment to the body. 
But the are-light bath has a more specific value than the incan- 
descent-light bath, as it contains a great number of chemical 
rays Gf Mgmt... .... 

“By means of its richness in violet rays, the arc light exercises 
a soothing influence, purifies the blood, and possesses in a still 
greater degree than the incandescent light the power of destroy- 
ing injurious microbes, arresting the process of decay, and killing 
germs of disease. It excites nervous activity and builds up those 
most important factors for health and strength, the red corpus- 
cles of the blood.” 


The curative power of light in general, both on the mind and 
All ani- 
mals receive more oxygen and give out more carbonic acid in the 
The 


electric-light bath is described as a small cabinet whose side 


body, the writer admonishes us, must not be forgotten. 
light, and warmth and electricity have a similar function, 


walls are formed of mirrors, so that the light is reflected in all 
directions, and the bather sits surrounded by a sea of light. 
This bath was the discovery of Mrs. J. H. Kellogg, wife of Dr. 
Kellogg, of Battle Creek, Mich. 
is due to Dr. Gebbardt, who saw it at the World’s Fair in Chi- 


Its introduction into Germany 
cago. In America the electric-light bath is used only as an 
agreeable form of warm bath; but Dr. Gebbardt became con- 
vinced of its curative properties and was led to the discovery of 
the arc-light bath, in which the physiological influence of the 
rays have a particular power. He made various experiments on 
living animals, which he inoculated with bacilli, and those 
which were placed in the closet-apparatus recovered without in- 
jury, while those which remained in darkness died. 

The first of these cabinets was introduced by him into Berlin. 
Later institutions were erected in several other German cities 
as well asin Paris and St. Petersburg, all of which have been 
equipped by Dr. Gebbardt. 
Carlsbad. 


The mother institution is located in 
Every normal man, continues Mr. Van der Osten, 
has fifty million red blood-corpuscles, while the anemic has but 
three or four million. The arc-light bath seems to have a pow- 


erful influence on the coloring matter of the blood, as it has been 


found to effect very great improvement in cases of chlorosis. It 
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is also very valuable in preparing delicate subjects with low 
temperature to take the various forms of water cure, arousing 
appetite and imparting ability to sleep.—7rans/ation made for 
Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 


AGAIN M. DE BLOCH ON WAR. 
ERTAIN critics were of the opinion that the hostilities in 
South Africa had put an end to M. Bloch and his asser- 
Not so, 
turns to the attack and confutes his adversaries out of their own 


tions of the impossibility of future warfare. He re- 
mouths, demonstrating, to his own satisfaction at least, that the 
results of the Transvaal war substantiate all hisown contentions, 
In an extract from his forthcoming book printed in the Revue 
Sctentifigue (October 27), he writes as follows: 


“In this unprecedented war for which modern armaments are 
preparing, the conclusions to be drawn from all the authorities 
on military science are in accord with the results of the Trans- 
vaal war; they are, that if the war is to bring about in a short 
space of time the results for which it is waged, it will also cause 
such losses that no existing army would be able to support them. 

“We may then foresee the adoption of tactics that will have 
for their object the reduction of losses down to the level of those 
of past wars, or perhaps even below this. But these tactics will 
prolong beyond measure the duration of the war, and altho sick- 
ness and hunger would affect the armies, their economic re- 
sources would fail before they had become exhausted, and peace 
would have to be made even tho the situation should not be 
changed by its means. 

“T hope to convince you that it is not sufficient to say, as you 
do now, ‘We ought not to make war,’ ‘ 
war.’ 


but, ‘We can not make 
Chance surprises and skill will play almost no part in 
future wars, in the presence of the millions of men, equally well 
armed and organized, who will What, 
then, is certain? Indescribable confusion in our whole economic 


confront one another. 


life, catastrophes in commerce and industry, the dissolution of 
all social bonds, indescribable misery, suffered not only by all 
the combatants, but also by the women, children, and old peo- 
ple abandoned by them. 


upon us absolutely. 


These conclusions impose themselves 
The new arms fire rapidly and carry far; 
but economic trouble is propagated even more rapidly and ex- 
tends even further. We can understand how military men and 
diplomats have not gone sufficiently deeply into such a complex 
question ; but have they the right to speak of war as they did at 
The Hague, without studying it more thoroughly? . : 

“The life of the modern nations represents a more complicated 
lot of machinery than a watch. War will disturb all this ma- 
chinery; it will stop its movement. Not only will this be the 
case in places invaded by the enemy, but also in localities situ- 
ated far from the seat of war. 

“Tn our time of railroads, of telegraphs, of telephones, of steam- 
engines, of factories, of public finance, every disturbance of this 
kind is transmitted to a great distance with surprising rapidity 
and force.” 

M. Bloch then goes on to substantiate his position by statistics. 
We shall have to be content with recapitulating the heads under 
which he groups them. He points out, first, that the naval part 
of a great war involves the interruption of all communication by 
sea. Commerce must stop unless vast sums be spent for its pro- 
tection, involving a rise of prices beyond the resources of all but 
the wealthy. For England, he says, this consideration is vital ; 
for France it is of great importance. As for Germany, Admiral 
Werner states that a war with Russia could last but a few weeks 
if imports of wheat should be stopped. The author next takes 
up the food question in general, and shows that for most coun- 
tries war means starvation. Not only this, but owing to general 
conscription, the interruption of communication, the diminution 
of exports and imports, and the falling-off in the demand for all 
products except those of prime necessity, there must be a stop- 
page of industry from which everybody would suffer except the 
farmers, who as a class are diminishing in relative numbers. 


All this can not but bring about financial troubles, the gravity 
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of which is sufficiently indicated by the fact that the mere rumor 
of a war between two of the great powers sometimes causes a 
Besides all this, the cost of the military operations them- 
selves is almost beyond calculation. M. Bloch believes that the 
war in South Africa has demonstrated this beyond doubt. He 
says: 


panic. 


“In the Transvaal war, the English forces for nine months 
were always four to ten times larger than those of the Boers, yet 
they gained not a single victory. . . . This war shows that the 
interruption of communications, partizan warfare, and defense 
by means of intrenchments will give to all the operations of fu- 
ture wars the distinctive character noted by General Von der 
Goltz [who asserts that, in future, wars will always end by the 
total destruction of one belligerent, or the exhaustion of both].” 


War, therefore, means economic pauperization for the nations 
that engage in it, and for their individual members, resulting in 
the formation of an immense proletarian class; and this influ- 
ence will extend, owing to the close industrial bonds that now 
connect one country with another, to lands where the sound of 
cannon was not even heard. One of the most striking lessons 
drawn from the Transvaal war by M. Bloch is the demonstra- 
tion, as he believes it to be, that a modern army can not be regu- 
larly provisioned. Cardinal Richelieu, even in his time, asserted 
that more armies had perished from hunger and from lack of dis- 
cipline than from the attacks of their enemies. ‘This, says M. 
Bloch, has become more and more true until at the present time 
it may almost be said that starvation is the ultimate fate of 
every army that escapes annihilation by its foes.—7vans/ation 
made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 





IS THE LITTLE TOE DISAPPEARING? 
HIS question is answered in the affirmative by an editorial 
writer in the Atlanta Journal-Record of Medicine, who is 
convinced that when our remote descendants play “This little 


pig went to market’ 


’ with their babies, the little pig that “cried 
‘wee! wee!’ ” will have to be omitted. The little toe, he says, is 


degenerate and must go. After quoting numerous cases where 
organs once indispensable have disappeared in the march of 
progress, such as the hairy coat of our simian ancestors, and no- 
ting others that are fast going, such as the vermiform appendix, 
he goes on to say: 


“The application of these facts of more or less general accep- 
tance lies in a portion of the body which must have undergone 
change commensurate with the abridgment of function—the feet, 
or more properly the toes. The feet of the horse, the cow, and 
other even- and odd-toed animals have undergone great altera- 
tion to establish the balance between organ and function which 
must needs be adjusted in working out the great principle of 
design. 

“To apply the same theory of pedal evolution to man is a 
short and perfectly legitimate step forward. 

“Man must have lost very early the prehensile power of the 
toes. In fact Lombroso regards the persistence of this quality 
as a reach back to the primitive type. 

“When with improved instruments of offense and defense man 
was able to prevail in the struggle for existence against savage 
and predatory animals, the necessity for his taking ‘to the tall 
timber’ when pursued by them was rare, and hence the grasp- 
ing power of the toes disappeared along with his hair and his 
climbing muscles, Then, too, he began to wear foot-gear, the 
forerunner of the modern boot. It would be an interesting study 
to follow the development of foot covering from the sandal to the 
present form which conventionality, backed by very unanatomi- 
cal shoemakers, assumes to dictate. But it is not germane to 
our purpose further than to note that the boot has become tighter 
as civilization has advanced. The effect of this has been a wi- 
dening separation of the analogy between the hands and the feet, 
once very close. The movements of the toes are curtailed by 
Testing on a more or less inelastic sole, and are further hampered 
by the lateral constriction of the shoe. The law of parsimony 
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in nature, ably assisted by modern Crispins, is tending to elimi- 
nate the least effective and most exposed digit. Gnarled with 
corns, incurved, warped, with rudimentary nail or none at all, 
can it be doubted that man is losing his little toe? Who in these 
Procrustean days of shoes can ‘show up’ an extremity that could 
call forth that burst of admiration, ‘Thy feet are beautiful upon 
the hills, O Benjamin! Thy feet are beautiful.’ Unless the 
signs of the times be misread, or there be a saving reversion to 
the original type, the man of the future will be a three- or four- 
toed animal, and perhaps that singular affection ainhum is to be 
interpreted as a four de force of nature to abbreviate the course 
of a slowly acting law. ‘The little toe is degenerate and must 
die.” 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF INTELLECTUAL 
PRODUCTION. 


E encourage material production—the work of men’s 
hands—in every possible way. We protect the product 

as property. The work of a man’s brain, tho more important in 
every way, whether it be mechanical invention or artistic crea- 
tion, we seem rather to frown upon, and the product is treated 
by the law only as an inferior kind of property. So says M. G. 
Pesce in a recent paper read before the International Inventors’ 
Congress at Paris, and printed in the Revue Scientifigue (Octo- 


ber 27). He has some remedies to propose, and the congress 


has planned to take measures to carry them out. Says M, 


Pesce: 


“In the presence of the numberless difficulties, physical and 
moral, that inventors constantly meet with, we can not but ac- 
cord them a tribute of deep and sincere admiration for the in- 
domitable energy and perseverance with which these men of 
faith, these intellectual martyrs, strive to surmount and conquer 
the obstacles that ceaselessly appear in their path. At the same 
time, we can not help feeling a certain astonishment at finding 
how slightly they are protected by law. 

‘Not only does the law general" accord to them with the ut- 
most reluctance an insufficient and ineffective protection, bvt it 
imposes on them such prohibitive conditions that one is tempted 
to ask whether legislators have realized ‘ne importance of intel- 
lectual property, seeing that they have ¢.”, n it so slight a part 
in the distribution of legal favors, instead of according it the 
rights that are due to it. 

“There are those, we know, who go so far as to contest the 
rights of the inventor in his own invention and those of the au- 
thor in his own work; as if the fruits of the intellect did not 
constitute a form of property more legitimate and more incon- 
testable than the fruits of the earth—a form of property whose 
protection should be assured in the same degree as that of ordi- 
nary property, which ‘no matter how impure may be its source, 
is guaranteed by the rigorous application of the penal laws,’ as 
our distinguished president, M. Claude Coubin, observed in his 
recent address. . . . On the other hand, there are those who as- 
sert that the title to intellectual property is of higher validity 
than that to ordinary property, being of purer and more personal 
source.” ; 

The degree of protection now enjoyed by intellectual property, 
M. Pesce asserts, is still insufficient and incomplete. Ordinary 
property is held in perpetuity; intellectual property for only a 
stated period. This, says the writer, is a ‘crying injustice.” In 
some countries copyright is already granted in perpetuity, and 
the period has steadily increased of late years. ‘There is no rea- 
son whatever, M. Pesce thinks, why the right to a book or an 
invention should ever terminate, any more than the right to a 
piece of land or its produce, M. Pesce acknowledges, however, 
that the title to all property should ultimately revert to the state, 
and apparently he would have this reversion, in the case of ine 
tellectual property, take place at the death of the author or ine 
ventor, to form part of a “revenue-yielding public domain.” 
Other means by which he would encourage intellectual creation 
are the establishment of societies for the development of new in- 
ventions, which should give financial aid to the struggling in- 
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ventor, the founding of international factories, workshops, and 
laboratories as adjuncts to these societies, the opening of perma- 
nent expositions or museums of new inventions, and the forma- 
tion of an international committee of inventors’ associations 
which should have charge of the work of carrying out all these 
projects practically. The Congress of Inventors’ Associations, 
before which M. Pesce read this paper, unanimously approved 
his plans and instructed its executive committee to study the 
ways and means for their realization.—7rans/ation made for 
TuHeE LITERARY DicEst. 


A COLLECTION OF MOSQUITOES. 

 Lasonengen the end of 1898 a committee was appointed jointly 

by Joseph Chamberlain (the English Colonial Secretary) 
and the Royal Society to supervise the scientific investigation of 
malaria ; and, in view of the connection of mosquitoes with the dis- 
ease, an effort was made to obtain exact knowledge of the differ- 
ent species of mosquitoes and allied insects in the various tropical 
colonies. Acting on this suggestion, says The Z7imes (Lon- 
don), Mr. Chamberlain at once issued a circular despatch to the 
governors of all the crown colonies, requesting them to take the 
necessary steps to have such collections made and sent to the 
Natural History Museum for examination and classification of 


the specimens. ‘The result is thus described by the same paper: 


As a result of these measures, considerably over 3,000 speci- 
mens of mosquitoes have, we learn, been received at Crom- 
well-road up to the present from various quarters, and collec- 
tions are still coming in almost every week. . . . The combined 
collections contain a large number of species, the majority be- 
longing tothe genus Cu/ex. Mr. Theobald at present has com- 
pleted the genus Awophel/es, which has been hopelessly convicted 
of being the medium by which the malaria parasite is transmit- 
ted from person fo person. The genus is represented in the mu- 
seum by twenty-two species, ten of which are new to science. 
The Anopheles, unlike the comparatively innocuous Cxv/e.1., does 
not appear to have a wide distribution in regard to species, altho 
the genus is world-widey One of the greatest distances between 
any two localities & >*he same species is Formosa and the Straits 
Settlements. A JS ¢ series sent by Mr. Wray from the Straits 
Settlements contained sixty-six Anophe/es and seventy-two Cw- 
dex, the former being remarkable for their great variation both 
in color and in size; whereas all the other specimens of the genus 
received appear very constant in color and a very wide distribu- 
tion. Thus one species has been sent from the following widely 
separated localities: Japan, Formosa, Hongkong, Malay penin- 
sula, India, South and West Africa, North and South America, 
West Indies, and Gibraltar. As many ofthe species are very 
obscure, photographs of the wings and drawings of various parts 
are being prepared, and complete figures of the majority of spe- 
cies will also be given in the proposed monograph. ‘The collec- 
tion and preservation of these tiny and very delicate insects are 
a most difficult matter, involving unwearied patience and ex- 
treme care. The fact that most of the collections have arrived 
at the museum from remote parts of the world in fair condition 
says much for the zeal and care with which the gentlemen con- 
cerned have endeavored to carry out th» wishes of the Colonial 
Secretary in this important investigation.” 





Resistance of Germs to Cold.—The experiments of 
Dr. Allan Macfadyen and Mr. Sydney Rowland, which demon- 
strated that the temperature of liquid air has no appreciable ef- 
fect upon the vitality of microorganisms, have already been 
noted in these columns. Even when exposed for one week 
to this temperature (about —190°C.) germs live and thrive. 
The same writers now report, according to 7he British Medical 
Journai/, that they have been able to test the effect of a tem- 
perature as low as that of liquid hydrogen on bacterial life. 
Says Sctéence, in giving an abstract of their work: “As the ap- 
proximate temperature of the air may be taken as 300° absolute, 
and liquid air as 80° absolute, hydrogen as 21° absolute, the 
ratio of these temperatures roughly is respectively as 15 : 4 : I. 
In other words the temperature of liquid hydrogen is about one 
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quarter that of liquid air, just as that of liquid air is about one 
quarter of that of the average mean temperature. In subjecting 
bacteria, therefore, tothe temperature of liquid hydrogen, the 
experimenters place them under conditions which, in severity 
of temperature, are as far removed from those of liquid air as 
are those of liquid air from that of the average summer tempera- 
ture.” The specimens of bacteria used include the germs of 
typhus, diphtheria, anthrax, cholera, and other well-known ba- 
cilli. ‘‘These organisms in broth culture were sealed in thin 
glass tubes and introduced directly into liquid hydrogen con- 
tained in a vacuum-jacketed vessel immersed in liquid air. Un- 
der these conditions they were exposed to a temperature of 
about —250° C. for ten hours. At the end of the experiment the 
tubes were opened, and the contents examined microscopically 
and by culture. The results were entirely negative as regards 
any alteration in appearance or in vigor of growth of the micro- 
organisms. It would appear, therefore, that an exposure for ten 
hours to a temperature of about --250° C. has no appreciable 
effect on the vitality of microorganisms. Dr. Macfadyen and 
Mr. Rowland hope in a future communication to extend their 
observation upon the influence of the temperature of liquid hy- 
drogen on vital phenomena, and to discuss their bearing upon 
problems of vitality.” 





No More Torpedo-Boats.—‘“A definite decision not to 
build any more torpedo-boat destroyers or torpedo-boats has been 
reported by the naval authorities,” says 7he Marine Review; 
“‘and unless Congress should direct to the contrary, this policy 
will be adhered to during the present administration of the Navy 
Department. In directing the board of construction to prepare 
a program of naval increase for the next fiscal year, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy suggested that there be no provision for torpedo 
craft. This suggestion led to considerable discussion in the 
board as to the utility and practicability of destroyers and tor- 
pedo-boats, and there appeared to be an almost general senti- 
ment that there was little to gain and mucl to lose in their con- 
struction. From the technical standpoint it was shown that 
these vessels deteriorated very rapidly when not in service, and 
that their enforced idleness during the winter months hada ruin- 
ous effect on hull and machinery. From the standpoint of their 
usefulness as war machines, there was a surprising unanimity 
of opinion in the board that torpedo-boats were largely experi- 
mental and that they had never demonstrated what had been 
claimed for them. Some of the members of the board expressed 
the belief that torpedo craft were more troublesome than useful in 
hostile operations and could just as well be dispensed with; even 
where an American fleet was operating against an enemy’s naval 
forces to which a strong torpedo-boat flotilla was attached. While 
no more definite information as to the views expressed by mem- 
bers of the board on the subject is obtainable, it is known that 
there was a cordial indorsement of the views of the department 
proper that no more vessels of that type should be constructed.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES, 

“GREAT results are expected,” says Filectricity,“from a new discovery 
ofa M. De Gall, inspector of forests at Lamur, France, according toa de- 
spatch received at the State Department from Vice-Consul General Han- 
auer at Frankfort, Germany. The new invention is a method of producing 
a wood impervious to water and acids alike, and a perfect electrical non- 
conductor. That is accomplished by means of dry distillation and high 
pressure which prevents the escape of developing gases and reduces the 
wood toa hard body of the character of coal, yet without a trace of the 
organic structure of that mineral. This new body, tho hard, can be shaped 
and polished at will.” 


THE following curious list of ways in which fire may be caused is ab- 
stracted from an English exchange by 7he Railway and Engineering Review: 
“In one instance, where some waste, which had been used with mineral 
oil, had been thrown into a safe place, an insect crawled through it, and 
then, carrying some pieces of the oily fiber sticking to his body, made his 
way tothe gas jet. The cotton fibers which adhered to him caught fire, and 
he dropped blazing to the floor, setting the building on fire. In another 
case, a quantity of waste was supposed to have been ignited by an electric 
spark which passed from a belt running close to it to some conducting suh- 
stance through the cotton, which it ignited on its way, as sparks of friction- 
al electricity can very easily do. In two cases destructive fires are said to 
have been caused by water. In one of thesea flood caused the water to 
rise high enough in a factory to reach apileof iron filings. The filings, om 
contact with the water, oxidized so rapidly that they became intensely 
heated, and then set fire to the neighboring woodwork, and the building 
was detroyed. In the other case,the water from the engines, during a fire, 


found its way into a shed containing quicklime, and the heat generated by 
the slacking of the lime set fire to the shed, and this to other buildings. 
Glass globes, which act as lenses, often cause fires, and it has been recently 
claimed, on high authority, so it is stated, that the convex glasses used im 
pavement lights are dangerous, and should be abandoned in favor of lights 
with flat tops.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
CONGRESS. 


HE congress of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in session 

in Providence on November 15 and 16, gave its attention 

to some subjects of wide interest, and its discussions have there- 
fore attracted more notice than has been usual in late years. 
The theme of war and Christianity was discussed from opposite 
standpoints by Captain A. T. Mahan, one of the greatest living 
apologists of sea power, and Mr. Ernest H. Crosby, the Chris- 
tian Socialist. The question of greater stringency in divorce, 
and of prayers for the dead were among the other subjects of 
discussion. Perhaps the topic that occasioned most debate was 
that of Christian Science. The speech of Dr. Donald, rector of 
He said in 
part (we quote from the Boston Evening Transcript, Novem- 


Trinity Church, Boston, was a surprise to many. 


ber 14, including in brackets some evident omissions made by 
the reporter) : 


“We can quite understand how one who knows of Christian 
Science only through the book of ‘Science and Health’ could re- 
gard it a truly impossible system either of healing or of religion ; 
but, on the other hand, one who lives among Christian Scien- 
tists, who knows something of them as an organic body, who 
knows something of them as citizens in a great city’s life, is 
obliged to look upon them and to take them very differently 
from what he would if his knowledge of them came only from so 
mysterious and puzzling a book as ‘Science and Health.’ 

“Now, accepting every word that has been said to-night, I 
want to speak solely of two propositions. The first of them is 
this: That if Christian Scientists, are without resort to drugs, 
healing what a sufferer believes to be disease, then we are all to 
rejoice ; not to rejoice in that, it seems to me, would be flagrant, 
outright diabolism, for so long as any sufferer anywhere in the 
whole great world can be relieved of pain, and would be relieved 
of disease by any method whatsoever, every one of us ought to 
rejoice. Now the question comes, Is Christian Science as a mat- 
ter of demonstrable fact without the use of drugs curing what 
you and I call disease? And the answer is an unqualified yes. 
And if to believe that without the use of drugs diseases can be 
cured by Christian Scientists [is to be a Christian Scientist], 
then I am a Christian Scientist. 

“But, on the other hand, if to believe that Christian Scientists 
can without the aid of drugs cure all diseases [is not to be a 
Christian Scientist], then I am not a Christian Scientist in any 
sense of the word, because, as a matter also of demonstrable 
fact. the Christian Scientist shares with the mental healer, with 
the suggestionist, with the faith-curer, and with the relics of the 
saints, a power which is so mysterious that of it all intelligent 
and reasonable people have to say, ‘We know nothing whatso- 
ever about it.’ And the question thereby comes again, Does 
Christian Science do that which mental healing can [not] do, 
which Lourdes can [not] do, which the relics of the saints can 
[not] do, and our answer to that question is no. It only does 
what those other forms of the exercise of this mysterious power 
perform, and it can claim no monopoly in the face of history 
either past or present of healing men’s diseases without the aid 
of drugs. 

“Is Christian Science leading men out of the darkness of unbe- 
lief into the light of God? Is Christian Science leading men out 
of dreadful wickedness into cleanly living? 
can be no doubt about that. 


Yes, it is; there 
You and I know too many Chris- 
tian Scientists whose lives are cleansed, who are living near to 
God. I think that any man who disputes that fact has closed 
his eyes to what is spiritual in the community. No, my friends, 
we are not afraid of Christian Science. We are not afraid to 
praise it. We are not afraid to acknowledge all that it is doing: 
but we are afraid, afraid by virtue of all we have known of God 
in Jesus Christ, who works.upon us by the Spirit, to combine our 
fortunes with evident peril to a church that makes it impossible 
for us to bow our knees in love and adoration of Christ, the Sa- 
vior of the world.” 
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The Brooklyn Lag/e (November 14) thus comments upon this 
discussion : 

““A good many Episcopalians will draw a long breath when 
they read that the opening session of their church congress at 
Providence was devoted to a discussion of Christian Science. 
This most conservative religious body is certainly moving when tt 
meets in a Methodist auditorium, on the ground that it is more 
convenient than any Episcopal church in the city, and begins 
work with a serious and thorough consideration of a matter 
which most members of its communion regard as a fad or a hum- 
bug. The Providence discussion was no mere general denunci- 
ation and warning of churchmen against the illusions of the new 
sect. On the contrary, the first paper was by Theodore F. Sew- 
ard, an advocate who declared that Christian Science was a ‘re- 
turn to the spiritual ideas of Jesus Christ and an adaptation of 
Christianity to modern conditions.’ Naturally, the other speak- 
ers did not agree to that proposition, but they listened to it. Dr. 
Huntington characterized Christian Science as ‘a bundle of thin 
abstractions,’ and Dean Polk declared that it was identical with 
mental suggestion and hypnotism, which will relieve nervous 
disease, but is useless where there is any organic difficulty. 
Then a lawyer talked about it from his point of view, and char 
acterized deaths under Christian-Science treatment 
slaughter.” 


as man 


The Providence Jowrna/(October 19) comments as follows on 
the general features of the congress : 


“The range of topics treated was wide; wide, too, were the 
differences of opinion developed. The congress, it should be 
borne in mind, is not an official body. It does not presume to 
interpret the mind of the church. It has no direct bearing upon 
canonical legislature. It does not speak with the weight of a 
pastoral letter. Its purpose is to provide for a free exchange of 
views among churchmen. This is in itself a great good. Even 
those addresses most repugnant to the views commonly held are 
not without their value. Independence is not to be despised be- 
cause it sometimes leads unbalanced persons into vagaries. Such 
meetings as these, therefore, can not fail to stimulate the intel- 
lectual and the moral life of the community and also to keep the 
church itself from falling into conventional habits of thought 
fatal to true growth.” 


DIVORCE OF UNIVERSITY THEOLOGY AND 
THE CHURCH IN GERMANY. 


7 has often been noted that theological scholarship in 

Germany, as elsewhere, is, as the phrase runs, in advance 
of the congregations, and even of the older school of pastors, 
whose university and seminary studies represent the faith and 
scholarship of an earlier period. In America most of the “here- 
tics,” such as Professors Briggs, Henry Preserved Smith, Me 
Giffert, and Mitchell, have been teachers in the seminaries. In 
Germany this appears to be even more the case; so much so in 
fact that it is commonly said that almost every chair in the Ger- 
man Protestant theological faculties is held by a man in sym- 


This 


gulf between church and seminary is emphasized in a recent 


pathy with Harnack, if not even more radical than he. 


article by Dr. Kriiger, professor of church history in the Univer- 
His words, quoted by the New York /ndepend- 
ent (November 8) are as follows: 


sity of Giessen. 


“First and foremost, I openly confess that I regard my own 
work as an academic teacher as unchurchly. It is unchurchly 
also in this sense, that when I am engaged in my researches I 
never dream of asking if my results are or are not pleasing to 
the church, or if she regards her interests as damaged by these 
results or by the methods that are employed in these investiga- 
tions. I can not exactly say that her feelings in this matter 
have absolutely no influence on me, ‘but I never allow such con- 
siderations to have even the slightest influence on my work. 
Indeed, I am inclined to go even further, and I regard this as 
the main matter—namely, that I consider the real work of the 
academic teacher to consist in something that at first sight must 
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frighten the church. Our real work consists, first of all, in the 
calling to endanger souls.” 

Professor Kriiger further declares that university theology “‘is 
bound to destroy the traditional and inherited view of the theo- 
logical student, with the object of building up on these ruins a 
structure that is reared by scientific methods and materials,” and 
he adds: 

“No religious conception or idea, whether it be found in the 
Bible or in the Confessions, can claim to be absolutely authori- 
tative for all times, and consequently not for our age. It is the 
calling of theological professors intentionally to shake their 
hearers in their za#/ faith, to lead them into doubt, and there are 
those who on this dangerous way are lost. Hence it is our task 
to endanger souls.” 

As might be presumed, this plea for the emancipation of uni- 
versity theology from that of the church at large—which, as 
The Independent points out, has been an absolute divorce since 


’ 


the “ Apostolicum Controversy” six years ago, when it was pro- 
posed to drop the Apostles’ Creed as no longer in harmony with 
the results of theological scholarship—has produced a great stir 
among the conservative members of the clergy and laity. So 
great has been the outcry, says 7he /ndefpendent, that the Gov- 
ernment has thought it best to appoint a number of conservative 
men “‘to liberal faculties where they are not wanted by the other 
members,” as in the faculties of Bonn, Marburg, Tiibingen, and 
elsewhere. 





RELIGIOUS UNREST IN INDIA. 


ANY signs point to the conclusion that India’s long period 

of religious stagnation is past. Under the universal for- 
malism and apparent rigidity, recent observers discern a veri- 
table ground-swell of religious activity. An American mission- 
ary, the Rev. Arthur H. Ewing, writing from Lodiana, in the 
Punjab, classifies these movements under two heads: first, 
Hindu reform movements; second, Mohammedan unrest and 
Sikh revival. 


erally attributed partly to the impact of Western civilization 


This seething, tho partly hidden, activity is gen- 


upon the ancient customs and beliefs of Hindustan, partly to an 
epochal awakening of the race which would perhaps have oc- 
curred in any event. Mr. Ewing, who writes in the New York 
Evangelist (October 4), confines himself to the work of the 


Brahmo-Somaj. He says: 


“The Brahmo-Somaj was the first reform movement to appear 
in modern India. It took its rise from Rajah Rammohun Roy, 
whose activity began early in this century. A fierce opponent of 
idolatry and caste, he rejected all the later literature, cared little 
about even the Vedas, but gave special attention to the philo- 
sophical treatises attached to the various Vedas, called Upan- 
ishads. But not even to the Upanishads did he tie his faith. 
His spirit was eclectic, and the principle upon which he took his 
stand was that which still dominates the organization, viz. : ‘No 
book and no system contains all of truth, and therefore the mind 
is to be kept open to receive it from any and every quarter.’ 
Tho severe controversy has from time to time shaken the organi- 
zation, this principle has been adhered to, and the leaders to-day 
emphatically assert that the value of any sacred book or of any 
religious teacher is, in the last analysis, determined by their re- 
spective usefulness in guiding to spiritual truth.” 


The present leader of the Brahmo-Somaj, Mr. P. C. Mozoom- 
dar, of Calcutta, embodies so many Christian ideas in his eclec- 
tic system of faith that he is often claimed as a Christian by the 
zealous evangelical missionaries. Mr. Ewing closes with the 
following tribute to this interesting religious body : 


“Altho the organization has its weaklings and its hypocrites, 
the men I have known best are of a high type, men who lay great 
stress upon spiritual life and are sincere in their attempts to fol- 
low the light. The Brahmo-Somaj has often proven to be a half- 
way house to Christianity. Their spiritual nomenclature is al- 
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most precisely that of the Christian, and their religious services 
approximate ours. They have prepared a form of service, and 
great emphasis is laid upon preaching. It is, therefore, not to 
be wondered at that men trained with them often become Chris- 
tians, and the Aryas can not be blamed for thinking that they 
are very close to the Christians and taunting them with it. This 
Somaj is soon to have its Punjab College. Sirdar Gur Dyal 
Singh, who died two years ago, left Rs. 800,000 as an endowment, 
He, as his name indicates, was a Sikh chief, but found his relig- 
ious affiliations with the Brahmos. It is not without interest to 
note that two prominent Indian Christians, one a professor in 
the Lahore government college, and another a lawyer, are 
among the trustees of this $266,000 college fund, as this fact il- 
lustrates clearly that the Brahmo, fiercely assaulted as he is by 
Aryas and orthodox Hindus, finds his friends among the Chris- 
tians. No Christian doubts the ultimate outcome of the Brahmo- 
Somaj movement. Its work is a distinct contribution to the work 
of Christian missions, for the overthrow of caste, idolatry, and 
bigoted adherence to the things of former days is the immediate 
need.” 





FUTURE OF THE CHINESE MISSIONARIES. 


N view of the present state of China, the question has more 

than once been asked, “Shall the Christian missions be 
abandoned?” Mr. Charles Denby, formerly minister to China 
and a member of the Philippine commission, who writes in 7he 
Forum (October), argues for the missionaries and the continu- 
ance of their work. He writes: 

“In the beginning we must recognize the undoubted fact that 
the Catholic powers—the Pope, Spain, Italy, and especially 
France—will never consent that the Catholic missionaries shall 
be driven out of China. Their interests there are immense. 
There are twenty-eight Catholic bishops in the empire, of whom 
three are in the province of Chihli. There are vast establish- 
ments over the country with schools, colleges, and asylums, 
Curiously, the Catholics have not gone into medical or surgical 
work, but they fill all other fields, covering industrial schools, 
carpenter and other shops, and all the forms of labor. ‘The great 
cathedral at Peking was built mostly by the native Christians, 
The wealth of the church is enormous. The chief religious soci- 
eties, the Jesuits, Benedictines, Augustines, Christian Brothers, 
Lazarists, and Franciscans are found at many places. 
not turn the dial of progress back. You can not revoke all the 
treaties. You can not undo the work of three centuries. If the 
continental Catholic remains in China, his Protestant colleague 
will go thither. It is not in human nature to stand back and see 
others occupying fields of danger or of venture, and it is not in 
Christian nature to disregard the divine command to go into the 
world and teach all-‘nations. 

“The subject transcends the scope of human laws. It is the 
same ‘higher law’ which was preached by Seward and his asso- 
ciates prior to 1861. No American law forbids the going of any 
citizens abroad; and if China should admit them into her terri- 
tory, no administration in this country would dare to order them 
not to go thither, even if it had the power to do so. From a gov- 
ernmental point of view the suggestion of exclusion is impracti- 
cable of execution. If the merchant may sell his wares in China, 
the missionary may sell his tracts and Bibles. Happily we do 
not recognize any religion in our Constitution. Fortunately the 
religious wars which have devastated the earth are unknown 
here. It would not be wise to precipitate one. 
truth go forth to meet assumed error. Let the peaceful battle of 
the ages goon. Let modern arts, commerce, and inventions fol- 
low in the wake of self-devoted religious teaching. It can not be 
that the serious disturbances we have witnessed were caused by 
antagonism to men and women whose lives are devoted mainly 
to charity. The hurly-burly of the riot overtook the missionary 
because he was a foreigner, not because he was a religious 
teacher. it was racial feeling, such as exists in this country 


You can 


Let assumed 


against the negro—the feeling which raged so recently in New 
Orleans, New York, and Akron. 

“Whether or not missionary work should be circumscribed in 
its extent must be left to the great societies which have it in 
From my experience I would advise that care and pru- 


charge. 
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dence be exercised in selecting locations for missionaries. In 
many localities there would not, probably, for a generation to 
come be any danger of destruction. In others the danger is pat- 
It is impossible for our Government to station soldiers all 
1a to protect its people. 


ent. 
over Ch It can only demand redress 
when wrongs are perpetrated, and that it has always faithfully 
done. The spirit of adventure, which takes no account except of 
the letter of the Scriptural injunction, should be restrained. In 
some cases missionaries have defied the advice of consuls, and 





have gone into the most dangerous localities. There should be 
Riots occur and pass like summer clouds, 
and all races are eminently recuperative. A few years will ob- 
literate the marks of the recent outrages; but let not the patient, 
gentle, persistent labors of decades be brought to naught.” 


reason in all things. 


IS THERE TO BE COMMUNION BETWEEN THE 
EPISCOPAL AND GREEK CHURCHES? 


™ VER since the beginning of the great Tractarian movement 
in Oxford early in the century under Pusey and Newman, 

there has been a trend of the Church of England and its sister 
church in this country toward the ritual and beliefs prevailing 
in England before the Reformation, at any rate to the modified 
Catholic usage of the time of Henry VIII. and the early years of 
Edward VI. 


steady, until, as we have lately pointed out, more than half the 


In spite of much opposition, this trend has been 


parishes in England are now dominated in more or less degree 


by what are called “Catholic principles.” The autonomous and 
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national theory of the Anglican Church is so simuar to that of 
the Orthodox Eastern churches of Greece, Russia, and the Ori- 
ent, which claim to have been from apostolic times independent 
of the Latin Church and its head, the Pope, that it is not surpri- 
sing to find an increasing disposition to fraternity between the 
Anglican and Eastern communions, 

A recent event in a Western State is of more than ordinary 
significance, both as an evidence of how far a large portion of the 
Episcopal Church has progressed toward Catholic usage, and as 
an indication of a possibly approaching intercommunion between 
these churches of the Eastand West. At the consecration of the 
Rt. Reverend Dr. Reginald Heber Weller as coadjutor bishop of 
Fond du Lac, in which seven bishops of the Episcopal Church took 
part, the ceremonies are said to have exceeded in splendor of 
ritual anything seen in the Anglican communion since the Re- 
formation, and the function was made additionally notable by 
the presence of the Russian Greek Bishop of the Aleutian Islands, 
who came all the way from San Francisco by the consent of the 
Holy Synod of Russia. Still further significance was added by 
the presence of bishop Kozlowski, the head of the Old Catholic 
denomination in the United States. The following account of 
the ceremonies, which have attracted a large amount of com- 
ment, both favorable and unfavorable, in the church papers, is 
taken from The Living Church (November 17) : 


“The ‘Marche Pontificale,” by Lemmens, was played as the 
long line passed silently through the front entrance, up the nave 
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BISHOPS OF THE EPISCOPAL, OLD CATHOLIC, AND RUSSO-GREEK CHURCHES WHO ASSISTED A‘ 


rHE CONSECRATION OF RT. REV. DR. WELLER, 
r. The Rt. Rev. Charles Chapman Grafton, D.D., 5. The Rt. Rev. G. Mott Williams, D.D., Bishop 9. The Rt. Rev. Arthur L. Williams, D.D., Bishop 
sishop of Fond du Lac. of Marquette. Soadjutor of Nebraska. 
Bishoy I ju I Marq ijut fN 
2. The Rt. Rev. Isaac Lea Nicholson,D.D., Bishop 6. The Rt. Rev. Reginald Heber Weller, Jr., 10. Rev. Father Sebastian, Chaplain to the Rus 
of Milwaukee. Bishop Coadjutor of Fond du Lac. sian Bishop 
3. The Rt. Rev. Charles Palmerston Anderson, 7. The Rt. Rev. Joseph Marshall Francis, D.D., 11. Rev. Father John Kochuroff, Chaplain to the 


D.D., 
4 The Rt. 


Bishop Coadjutor of Chicago. 
Rev. A. Kozlowski, Polish-Catholic 8. 
Bishop. 


Bishop of Indiana. 
The Rt. Rev. William E. McLaren, D.D., D.C.1 
Bishop of Chicago. 


Russian Bishop 
Rt. Rev. Tikhon, 


2, 12. The , Russian 
Aleutian Islands 


Bishop of the 
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into the choir, and, without the slightest confusion, filed into 
their places. A thurifer with censer, and the bearer of an in- 
cense-boat, a crucifer, and the Rev. J. M. Raker, assistant mas- 
ter of ceremonies, preceded the vested choir, and these in turn 
were followed by other thurifers; the clergy, with banner-car- 
riers interspersed among the ranks; acolytes; the archdeacons ; 
the deputy registrar, Rev. S. R. S. Gray; the attending presby- 
ters of the bishop-elect, being his father, the Rev. R. H. Weller, 
of Jacksonville, Fla., andthe Rev. B. T. Rogers, of Fond du Lac; 
the bishops, in order, the bishop of Fond du Lac, consecrator, 
preceded by his chaplain bearing the pastoral staff. The Angli- 
can bishops and Bishop Kozlowski were all vested in copes and 
miters, while the Russian prelate wore the peculiar habit of the 
Eastern bishops. The Russian bishop was honored by being 
seated upon the episcopal throne. 
most dignified appearance. 

“After the singing of the introit, the bishop of Fond du Lac 
began the Order of Holy Communion, the service rendered being 
that by A. J Eyre in E-flat. 
after which were sung the gradual appointed and a sequence. 
During the latter, the altar was censed, and a procession headed 
by acolytes and thurifers moved to the gate of the choir, where 
the Gospel was intoned by the bishop of Milwaukee. After 
the sermon, the bishop-elect was presented for consecration. 
The promise of conformity was made by the bishop-elect kneel- 
ing, and the Litany was sung by the bishop-coadjutor of Ne- 
braska. After the examination, the bishop-elect retired, that he 
might be ‘vested with the rest of the episcopal habit,’ during 
which period Gounod’s anthem, ‘ Lovely Appear Over the Moun- 
tain’ was sung, after which he reappeared, vested in a cope of 
cloth of gold, the gift of the clergy of the diocese. The Vez 
Creator followed as appointed. At the consecration the seven 
Anglican bishops (only) united in the Laying on of Hands, re- 
peating the words in concert. Following the delivery of the 
Bible, the bishop-elect was anointed with oil, and the episcopai 
ring and the pectoral cross were conferred upon him. He then 
received the kiss of peace from his senior consecrator, and in 
turn bestowed the kiss upon the two bishops assisting. Psalm 
133, Behold how good and joyful a thing it is, brethren, to dwell 
together in unity,’ followed. At the offertory the ceremonial 
use of incense followed the historic Western practise. After 
censing the altar, the bishops were each censed in turn, first 
those at the altar, afterward the Russian bishop on the throne 
and the bishops in the choir, individually; then the priests on 
either side collectively, and afterward the congregation. ... A 
line of four acolytes with processional lights, three thurifers, and 
four more acolytes with lights, passed before the sanctuary rail 
before the Sursum Corda; and at each of the three strokes of 
the Sanctus bell incense was used, as also at the Benedictus, the 
communion, and the festival 7e Veuwm, which followed the cele- 
bration. Before the latter, and after the benediction, the miter 
was placed upon the head of the newly consecrated bishop, and 
accompanied by the two assisting consecrators he passed down 
the full length of the nave, blessing the people of the congrega- 
tion, who fell upon their knees as he passed.” 


The procession presented a 


Bishop Anderson was epistoler, 


Bishop Tikhon is quoted as saying after this event: “ My visit 


is in behalf of unity. I came with the consent of the Holy Sy- 
nod in Russia. The two communions are coming closer and 
closer together, and all that I have seen to-day is stronger evi- 
dence of the coming unity of the two churches. I will ever pray 
that this may be.” 

The Living Church (November 17), whichis the leading organ 
of the “Catholic” or High Church party, makes the following 
comment upon the occasion : 

“*Use your influence,’ said the Russian Bishop Tikhon at the 
consecration of Bishop Weller, ‘to have the opening service of 
general convention at San Francisco modeled on the lines of this 
service to-day. It will have great weight with the Holy Synod 
of Russia.’ 

“Oh, for a statesmanship in this church broad enough to rise 
above petty considerations and to mold the official functions of 
the whole church on those lines which our Catholic heritage 
would suggest as appropriate! The function at Fond du Lac was 
one that was perfectly loyal to the Book of Common Prayer and 
to the best Catholic tradition. Certainly if there had been 
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‘Romeward’ tendencies—if it had ‘aped’ Rome—no one would 
have perceived it so quickly as the Russian bishop, for nowhere 
is there greater bitterness against Rome and against all that 
pertains to the Roman system, than throughout the Eastern 
communion. If the service had impressed the Rt. Rev. prelate 
as Roman in tendency he would undoubtedly have resented 
being drawn into it. When, therefore, he expressed his delight 
with the function, and his desire in the interest of Catholic unity 
that it should be the model for the opening service of general 
convention, is it not clear that our own popular Romophobia as 
applied to such a function is but the narrowest prejudice? We 
who are so prone to charge narrow insularity against English- 
men in general: may we not perhaps be suffering ourselves from 
beam-in-the-eye?” 


The Prot. 
Episc.), charges that the bishops taking part in the ceremony 


On the other hand Churchman (conservative 


have “made themselves aiders and abetters of ritual anarchy in 
the American church,” and in particular refers to “the general 


osculation, of which our prayer-book is happily innocent.” 


MORE ABOUT PROFESSOR HILPRECHT’S DIS- 


COVERIES AT NIPPUR. 

. “ila of the Old Testament, particularly the higher 

critics, will await with great interest the deciphering of the 
library of 20,000 or more tablets lately found by Professor Hil- 
precht in the ruins of the great temple of ancient Nippur, in 
Babylonia. 7é/¢a remarks that it may be the most important 
archeological discovery since the finding of the Rosetta stone in 
Egypt, with its Greek copy of the Egyptian inscription on its 
sides, which enabled scientists to work out the key to the cipher 
in which the Egyptians wrote most of their tomb records. Says 
Biblia (October) : 

“The tablets treat of literary and historical matters prior to 
2280 B.c., or long antedating the career of Abraham. ‘The light 
thus thrown on the early history of Southern Asia will, of course, 
have an important bearing on the earlier chapters of Genesis. 
But it will do still more. It will probably help to clear up the 
obscure early history of the supposed dispersion of primitive man 
from the alleged birthplace of the race in Asia, and so it may aid 
in settling the still open question of whether mankind sprang 
from one stock or was the product of evolutionary processes 
taking place simultaneously in different parts of the earth. ‘The 
latter is the newer theory. Coincidences in the history of race 
development are now held by many to prove not necessarily a 
common origin and communication of tendencies, but simply the 
orderly march of uniform law throughout the world. Not only 
biblical, but evolutionary and social science will therefore eagerly 
await and welcome any light that Professor Hilprecht’s find may 
throw into the dark corners of the past.” 


Biblia gives the following account of some discoveries made 
public since our last article: 


“From among six hundred fragments of writings, Professor 
Hilprecht has obtained knowledge of the first king known to 
man—En-shag-shur-ana, lord of Kengi, now known as Babylo- 
nia, who reigned about 6500 B.c. Kengi was harassed by Kish, 
a neighboring city and kingdom. En-shag-shur-ana marched 
against Kish and defeated its ruler, and the spoil of this expedi- 
tion, the tablets tell, was presented to the temple of Bel in Nip- 
pur. But later the rulers of Kish took Kengi, for it is found that 
one of them, Ur-Shulpauddu, made offering in the temple of 
Nippur. 

“The greatest, however, of all the rulers of this dim and shad- 
owy age was Lugalzaggisi, who appears to have been a veritable 
Alexander. -He was the son of Haran, mentioned in Genesis 
xii. 4. It is contended by many biblical students that many of 
the facts in Genesis, reciting an invasion of the Mediterranean 
seaboard from the Persian Gulf, were improbable. But the tab- 
lets show that the invader was Lugalzaggisi, who ruled in 4500 
B.c. Sargon, who lived 700 years later, also advanced to: the 
Mediterranean. At one time Lugulzaggisi ruled all the then 
known world. But after a while the Nippur of Lugalzaggisi fell, 
and a long period intervened before man built again upon the 
ruins. About thirty feet of accumulated débris represents the 
age between the fall and the rebuilding by Sargon. One ex- 


traordinary feature of the vases bearing records of Lugalzag- 
gisi’s greatness is that their interior was hollowed out by ma- 
chinery, yet civilization to-day assumes machinery to be of a 
comparatively recent development.” 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


CHINA AND THE POWERS. 


T Paoting fu and other places Field-Marshal Waldersee is 
reported to have executed some really high-placed Chi- 
nese mandarins. There is, however, no confirmation of the re- 
port, and it is not certain even that, if it be true, the facts will 
be permitted to reach the Chinese masses, who may be informed 
that substitutes fell into the hands of the Europeans. ‘The 
Chinese problem will yet tax the patience of the public and of 
our diplomats a great deal,” remarks the Berlin Po/itische Kor- 
respondenz. The Handelsblad (Amsterdam) says: 


“The powers have dallied too long to obtain a quick solution 
of the Chinese question, which might have been accomplished 
by coming to an agreement among themselves. But month after 
month passes and nothing definite is done. The natural result 
is that Chinese boldness revives, and everything seems to show 
that the reactionary forces of China are preparing her for further 
resistance. All sorts of edicts are issued from Singan-fu in the 
name of the Emperor, and there is little doubt that the anti-for- 
eign element is in power. The examiners for the provincial ex- 
aminations are chosen from among the most reactionary of lit- 
erati.” 

The commanders of the allied troops do not seem to be very 
desirous to win the Chinese by mild treatment. Letters are 
being published in the European papers which show that little 
quarter is given by any of the troops, altho the stories which are 
toid by newspaper correspondents about the troops of nationali- 
ties other than their own appear largely exaggerated. Mr. F. 
J. Haver Droeze, Dutch consul-general at Hongkong, in his offi- 
cial report warns against the ‘opening up” of China. He writes 
in the main as follows: 


It is doubtful that Central and Southern China will remain 
peaceful while Europe is practically at war with Northern China. 
The deep aversion to foreigners which possesses a large part of 
the people of China must assert itself, and we must reckon with 
the fact that the lessons of 1895 were not altogether unheeded, 
for the Chinese are certainly better armed to-day. The wish of 
the Chinese people is to remain as much as possible free from 
European influence. It must be admitted that, if the Chinese 
organize themselves for a determined resistance, it will be diffi- 
cult to overcome them. Nor is it easy to see what Europe could 
ultimately gain by a victory. If European methods and Euro- 
pean inventions are forced upon the Chinese, the result can only 
be a very dangerous competition. 


The Celestial Empire (Shanghai), referring to the dangerous 
disturbances in Southern China, points out that even if the rising 
is due to the efforts of the reform party headed by Kang Yu Wei, 
it may not be safe to assist the reformers against the Govern- 
ment. It says: 


“History may repeat itself. It is not always safe, as the 
Americans have found in Manila, to enlist rebels on one’s side. 
A government in being is an entity with at least some show of 
power. A rebel chief is a nobody, in most cases an upstart fight- 
ing for his own hand, in all an unproved adventurer whose poli- 
tical power is as elusive as the ‘.r’ of our boyhood’s equations,” 


The Anglo-German agreement still forms the subject of much 
comment, especially in Great Britain, where the views differ 
very materially. Thus 74e Outlook (London) declares that the 
agreement is intended to enable Germany to shelter herself be- 
hind British prestige. It says 


or 


‘he German Emperor has once more successfully tied his 
wheelbarrow to the back of the British wagon. In this way he 
has climbed another laborious hill with no trouble to himself. 
The action of Russia in withdrawing from Peking and redoub- 
ling her activity in Manchuria seemed to rob Germany of all the 
glory in China she had promised herself and prated of. And in 
truth the mission of Count von Waldersee has not so far justified 
all the big talk it occasioned. It became necessary, therefore, 
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for Germany to do something. . . . The agreement ‘s a shadowy 
document, elegantly phrased to commit nobody to do anytlung 
and everybody to do nothing. The real tussle has yet to come.” 


On the other hand, ‘Diplomaticus’ writes in Zhe Westmin- 
ster Gazelle: 


“The Anglo-German agreement is superfluous so far as its 
ostensible purposes are concerned ; its effect on the harmony and 
mutual confidence of the powers cooperating in China has been 
gratuitously mischievous; it involves an abandonment of British 
interests and of the very open door it is designed to serve; 
finally, the significance attached to it as marking a rapproche- 
ment between Great Britain and Germany is illusory.” 


The Rossya (St. Petersburg) thinks it will not be easy for 
Great Britain to obtain solid advantages from the agreement, if 
it is pointed against Russia. Its editor argues as follows: 


““Germany means to indicate that she will not permit the es- 
tablishment of preponderating British interests in the Yang-tze 
valley. That is the real gist of the matter. As against Russia, 
the agreement is of little value, for Russia has a way of backing 
her diplomacy with the presence of a powerful military force, in 
comparison with which a British force of 20,000, even if it can be 
placed in the field, would be insignificant. Germany can hardly 
be depended upon to assist England. Germany is our nearest 
neighbor in the West, and she has another neighbor on the other 
side who is our ally. She would have to pay a dear price for the 
privilege of pulling the English chestnuts out of the fire. The 
United States has burned its fingers with the Philippines, and will 
not enter upon new ventures in a. hurry. And France will be 
quite abie to establish herself in South China as we have done 
in the North, whether England likes it or not.” 


The Tokyo Asahi welcomes the Anglo-German agreement, 
tho it admits that there is in it an apparent slight for Japan, 
which has performed the most effective part of the military oper- 
ations in China. ‘The failure of Great Britain to consult Japan, 
however, it excuses on the ground of political expediency, it 
being necessary for British interests to detach Germany from the 
Russo- French alliance. 

Captain Younghusband, in 7 he National Review, argues that 
the only solution of the Chinese ‘problem is the partition of the 
empire and ruling it through the viceroys. Sir Robert Hart, 
who has been for nearly forty years at the head of the Chinese 
Imperial Customs, and who is supposed to be a better authority 
on Chinese affairs than any other living European, in an article 
in Zhe Fortnightly Review (November) seems to agree with 
Captain Younghusband that nothing but partition will avert 
coming peril, unless it be a “miraculous spread of Christianity 
in its best form.” He does not think such a religious triumph 
can be hoped for, nor does he think that partition is “within the 
limits of practical politics.” In fact he takes a very dark view 
of the future. He writes: 

“It [China] has slept long, as we count sleep; but it is awake 
at last and its every member is tingling with Chinese feeling 
—China for the Chinese and out with the foreigners!’ ‘The 
Boxer movement is doubtless the product of official inspiration, 
but it has taken hold of the popular imagination and will spread 
like wildfire all over the length and breadth of the country; it 
is, in short, a purely patriotic volunteer movement, and its ob- 
ject is to strengthen China—and for a Chinese program. Its 
first experience has not been altogether a success as regards the 
attainment through strength of proposed ends—the rooting up of 
foreign cults and the ejection of foreigners, but it is not a failure 
in respect of the feeler it put out—will volunteering work ?—or as 
an experiment that would test ways and means and guide future 
choice: it has proved how to a man the people will respond to 
the call, and it has further demonstrated that the swords and 
spears to which the prudent offieial mind confined the initiated 
will not suffice, but must be supplemented or replaced by Mau- 
ser rifles and Krupp guns: the Boxer patriot of the future will 
possess the best weapons money can buy, and then the * Yellow 
Peril’ will be beyond ignoring. ...... 

“The words ‘imperil the world’s future’ will doubtless pro- 
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voke a laugh—well, let them do so, but let them stand! Twenty 
millions or more of Boxers armed, drilled, disciplined, and ani- 
mated by patriotic—if mistaken—motives, will make residence 
in China impossible for foreigners, will take back from foreign- 
ers everything foreigners have taken from China, will pay off old 
grudges with interest, and will carry the Chinese flag and Chi- 
nese arms into many a place that even fancy will not suggest to- 
day, thus preparing for the future upheavals and disasters never 
even dreamt of. In fifty years’ time there will be millions of 
Boxers in serried ranks and war’s panoply at the call of the Chi- 
nese Government: there is not the slightest doubt of that! And 
if the Chinese Government continues to exist, it will encourage— 
and it will be quite right to encourage, uphold, and develop this 
national Chinese movement: it bodes no good for the rest of the 
world, but China will be acting within its right and will carry 
through the national program! Nothing but partition—a difti- 
cult and unlikely international settlement, ora miraculous spread 
of Christianity in its best form—a not impossible, but scarcely to 
be hoped for, religious triumph, will defer, will avert this result : 
is either the one or the other within the limits of practical politics 
or practical propagandism? I fear not! And if not, what? 
Then the lawlessness of the present uprising must be condoned 
and the Manchu dynasty supported: to this end it will be made 
to ‘lose face’ as little as possible—but trade in arms will not 
cease, and our sons and grandsons will reap the whirlwind.” 

Sir Robert, in his account of the siege of the legations in Pe- 
king, attributes that siege to the action of the allied fleets (the 
American fleet alone refusing to participate) in taking the Taku 
forts. Up to that time, the legations had none but Boxers, 
armed with swords and spears only, to contend with; afterward 
they had the imperial troops to fight, armed with rifles and can- 
non.—Trans/ations made for Tue LireERaRyY DIGEsT. 





FOREIGN VIEWS OF OUR ELECTIONS. 


HE American correspondents of most European papers had 
prepared their readers for the reelection of President Mc- 
Kinley, so the result was not unexpected. T7/e Westminster 
Gazette (London) is one of the few British papers that ex- 
press sorrow because Bryan was defeated. ‘He represented 
some purely democratic principles,” argues that paper, ‘“‘and he 
spoke in the name of the millions of people who are convinced 
that the rule of capitalists and trusts is dangerous.” The 
Speaker, another Liberal paper, takes somewhat the same view, 
asserting that the chief impression conveyed by the result is 
that the man is the slave of the dollar. It quotes the following 

lines from Emerson as applying to-day: 

“’Tis the day of the chattel, 
* Web to weave and corn to grind; 
Things are in the saddle, 
And ride mankind.” 

The majority of British papers are highly pleased, as they re- 
gard the President’s reelection a guaranty that an anti-British 
policy will not be pursued. Ze Standard (London) says: 

“By virtue of the acts of the McKinley Administration, the 
United States is a world power already, and claims equality of 
commercial opportunities with other civilized countries in any 
part of the universe yet to undergo political transformation, 
while it asserts a special oversight over such developments as 
may occur in the South American continent. Englishmen have 
every reason to be satisfied that this should be so, for with Mr. 
McKinley and the Republicans there is a much clearer prospect 
of strengthened amity and of common purpose than there would 
have been with Mr. Bryan and the Democrats.” 


The Scotsman (Edinburgh) excuses President McKinley’s ap- 
parent lapses on this score prior to the elections. It says: 

“The charge of friendliness with Britain is in the eyes of cer- 
tain classes of American voters—the Irish and, at the present 
moment, the Germans—the most damaging accusation that can 
be brought against an Administration. Mr. McKinley and his 
supporters had to avoid saying or doing anything that would 
outrage the susceptibilities and confirm the suspicions of the 
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people who think that American patriotism is best testified by 
twisting the tail of the British lion. Now that the election is 
over, there should be no difficulty on the part of decent Ameri- 
can politicians in acknowledging that it is to the honor and 
credit of the Government to have established an ‘entente,’ and 
to have worked in cordial cooperation, with the power which is 
at once the nearest of kin and the best customer of the great re- 
public.” 

“Great Britain no less than the United States will benefit from 
the continuance in the Presidency of Mr. McKinley,” remarks 
Money, a financial paper, “for Mr. Bryan had given many evi- 
dences of a rabid Anglophobia.” But 7he Saturday Review, 
which has all along preached that President McKinley's friend- 
ship for Great Britain is somewhat on the “gold-brick ” order, 
doubts that England is wise in rejoicing so publicly over the 
victory of the Republican Party. It argues in the main as fol- 
lows: 

The result of the elections was easy to predict, for the Repub- 
lican Party is the party of gold, not in the currency sense alone. 
British papers unfortunately do not present American affairs 

















KHAKI IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: “Why, Mr. President, what are you getting out of 
your khaki in such a hurry for ?” 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY: “You'd do the same if you were in my place. I 
should lose my election if I were seen in it.” 

Mr. C,: “That’s funny—I won mine with khaki.” 

PRESIDENT MCK.: “Yes—but they’ve had more time to think about it 
over here.” 

LORD S.: “I'd like to get out of mine—it’s beastly uncomfortable and it 
doesn’t suit me a bit.” — Westminster Gazette. 


fairly to their readers. There is hardly a single London daily 
paper whose correspondent successfully endeavors to give both 
sides of the Presidential contest, or indeed any aspect of any 
political question in the States beyond that in which it presents 
itself to the mercantile community of New York, or certain polit- 
ical coteries in Washington. ‘There is much to be said for the 
view that American politics are not worth the attention of the 
British public, but, if their mysteries are to be unveiled, we have 
aright to ask that we should be admitted to know what affects 
the millions who dwell west of New York. But that is exactly 
what our hierophants deny us. The Administration has to con- 
sider all parties, and Great Britain must not expect too much. 
We may expect perhaps just as much as we receive from any 
other great power and no more, and indeed there is nothing in 
such an attitude that we have any right toresent. It is the good 
folks who are always trying to make us believe that we shall get 
a great deal more who are the unconscious promoters of ill-feel- 
ing. Our recent policy has gained nothing in China, where the 
United States took a line frankly egoistical; we have certainly 
gained nothing in the Mediterranean by wounding the pride of 
Spain, and if the American Government took no steps on behalf 
of the Transvaal, we admit that they behaved like every other 
power in the world and for the same reasons. Whatever we 
have gained by the presence of Mr. Hay at the State Department 
may be lost in the event of his departure; it is a purely ‘ per- 
sonal asset.’ ” 


_The Germans seem to attach most importance to the fact that 
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a second term promises a continuance of the policy which has 
been pursued. “For this reason we must be pleased with Mc- 
Kinley’s reelection, as the lesser of two evils,” says the Vos- 
sische Zeitung (Berlin). The Berlin 7aged/att says: 


“We hope that President McKinley may solve the questions 
which are outstanding between the United States and Germany. 
We know well enough that he is no friend of Germany, but we 
note with satisfaction that the relations between the two coun- 
tries have of late improved. ‘The thing that is most needed now 
is the solution of the question of commercial treaties. We hope 
there will be sufficient good will on both sides to prevent friction.” 


The /adefpendance Belge (Brussels) thinks that the result of 
the elections will soon become apparent in the Philippines. It 
says: 

“It is easy to see that with the victory of imperialism, the 
great republic can no longer be asked to protect the weak, for it 
will, like Great Britain, endeavor to place the yoke of the con- 
queror upon feebler nations. The result will soon become ap- 
parent. In the Philippines, where the rebels had promised to 
accept an armistice in case Bryan was elected, the struggle will 
be revived with renewed vigor and cruelty. The Americans will 
throw thousands upon thousands of soldiers into this abyss, just 
as Great Britain is sacrificing her best battalions in South Af- 
rica. In Cuba, the struggle will be no less troublesome, tho per- 
haps less bloody, since the Americans obstinately refuse the 
promised independence.” 

The Handelsblad (Amsterdam) thinks it is very natural that 
the English jingoes should rejoice in what they consider a vic- 
tory of the American jingoes. ‘The Denver correspondent of this 
paper nevertheless says: 

“The desire for untrammeled freedom, and even for the over- 
throw of existing conditions, is as strong in the United States as 
elsewhere. But I believe those to be right who declare that the 
twentieth century will not witness anything like the great French 
revolution, but that greater stability will be established, chiefly 
by the preponderance of trade interests. For the great mass of 
people, the Bryan movement is only a repetition of the Debs 
movement, tho somewhat less violent. Social development is 
progressing in the United States, and nothing so reactionary as 
the success of a revolutionary movement need be feared.” 

The Journal des Débats expresses a very general opinion 
when it says that, had Bryan been elected, the Democrats would 
hardly have treated the Filipinos more leniently than the Re- 
publicans treat them. As for the supposed pro-British sentt- 
ment, it may be assumed that the United States Government 
will do what seems best for the United States, and there is no 
fear of wild adventures for the sake of Great Britain. 

In Canada, as well as in England, some papers hint that Lord 
Salisbury’s open rejoicing over the result of our elections may 
force the Administration to be less demonstrative in its profes- 
sions of friendship for Great Britain. ‘‘ The latest of Lord Salis- 
bury’s blazing indiscretions,” says the Winnipeg 77zbune, “is 
his public rejoicing over the victory of the Republicans in the 
American Presidential election. A man is fortunate when events 
afford him food for cheerful reflection, but it is not always well 
for prime ministers, when discussing international affairs, to 
think even cheerful thoughts aloud.” In the Toronto Sw, Prof. 
Goldwin Smith writes: 


“Lord Salisbury can not help feeling that between the plutoc- 
racy represented by himself and the plutocracy represented by 
McKinley there is a bond far more important than their common 
preference for a gold standard. There is, in fact, a tacit alli- 
ance, while both plutocracies feel that their interest lies in culti- 
vation of the imperialist and militarist spirit, in the increase of 
armaments, and in the diversion of national aspirations from in- 
ternal improvements to aggrandizement in war. Lord Salisbury 
admits that ‘we,’ that is to say, he and Lord Beaconsfield, laid 
the money of England on the wrong horse in backing Turkey. 
He may possibly find, after the next Presidential election, that 
he has again failed to bet upon the winner.”— 7rans/ations made 
for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 
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CRETAN AMBITIONS. 


RINCE GEORGE of Greece, the governor of Crete under 
the nominal suzerainty of the Sultan, has gone on a tour 
among the European governments. He wishes to be freed alto- 
gether from the shadowy authority of the Sultan, and he evi- 
dently aims at independence. But he does not appear to have 
chosen well his time. The Poditische Korrespondenz (Berlin) 
says: 

‘““Even at courts where the prince, thanks to his personal con- 
nections, will be welcome, there is at present little intention to 
further his object. The principle of a// the powers is at present 
that the s/a/us guo in the Orient must not be disturbed ; hence a 
complete removal of Turkish authority is not desirable. The 
condition of the island is at present satisfactory, with the excep- 
tion of some financial troubles. The fulfilment of mere political 
ideals would, if granted to the Cretans, arouse much jealousy in 
the Balkans. Prince George will do well if he curbs his impa- 
tience and that of his people, and if he has some regard for the 
needs of Europe as a whole.” 

The Vossische Zeitung thinks there may be a plan to obtain 
now the annexation of Crete to Greece. But the /reze Presse 
(Vienna) believes that Greece, herself in financial troubles, 
would not like to saddle herself with the Cretan debt. If Crete 
is nominally independent, she will be sufficiently under Greek 
influence to satisfy the purpose of the Greek court. The J/a/u- 
mat (Constantinople), the Sultan’s organ, is certain that Greek 
intrigues are behind this new Cretan agitation; but it doubts 
that Prince George will have any success. The Vzedomost#i (St. 
Petersburg) holds similar opinions. It says, in the main: 

The relations between Russia and Turkey have of late become 
very friendly. Russia can not afford to be a mere spectator 
while the Germans are getting the sympathies of the Turks at 
no cost to themselves, and are converting Asiatic Turkey into a 
German colony. Now, the wound which the European powers 
inflicted upon Turkey by making the son of the King of Greece 
governor of Turkey has not yet healed. Germany did not scru- 
ple to disturb the European concert by withdrawing her ships 
and troops from Crete. Already the Turks are pleased to find 
that Germany again refuses to interfere in the Cretan affair. 
The part which Germany plays in Turkey really belongs to 
Russia. British, Austrian, and German intrigue have made the 
Turk suspicious of Russia. We must not arouse this suspicion 
still further by fostering the plans of Prince George and his 
Cretans. 

The Journal des Débats (Paris) accuses both Greeks and Cre- 
tans of gross ingratitude. ‘‘The Greeks courted a war with Tur- 
key,” says that paper, “in which, as we know, they failed grie- 
vously. Yet they were given all the advantages of the victor. 
But it is too much to expect that Europe should again endanger 


her own peace on their account.”—7rans/ations made for Tue 
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The Carlist Movement in Spain.—Since the 27th of 
October, several partizans of Don Carlos, the pretender to the 
Spanish throne, have been attempting to start an insurrection in 
his favor, and a few small bodies of armed men are keeping up 
a desultory fight in two or three mountainous districts of North- 
ern Spain. These risings have been considered sufficiently seri- 
ous to justify the temporary suspension of all constitutional 
guaranties throughout the peninsula. The sudden reappearance 
of Carlism, after having lain dormant for a quarter of a century, 
has been the subject of lively discussion by Spanish public men 
and the press. // /mparcia/l (Madrid), speaking of the conse- 
quences of the possible triumph of Carlism, devotes much space 
to the tremendous increase of the army it would 2ntail, with its 
heavy burdens of taxation and debt. It then continues: 

““We do not now refer to the passive mass of the people, upon 
whom the numerous classes of Carlism would be foisted; nor to 
the increase of clerical exactions based upon old accounts and a 
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larger indemnity for ecclesiastical property already sold; nor to 
the recognition of the Carlist debt, which would become that of 
the state; nor to the greater isolation of Spain, as regards other 
nations, due to the reaction of modern society against archaic 
institutions and religious intolerance. Each of these aspects de- 
serves a special amplification ; but one alone, that of militarism, 
more than suffices to demonstrate the incompatibility of Carlism 
with modern Spain.” 





SOCIALISM AND PRACTICAL POLITICS. 
ANY people will watch with interest to see what the Social- 
Democratic Party will do during the next session of the 
German Reichstag. That it will violently attack the Chinese 
policy of the Government is certain. At the Mayence party con- 
gress a resolution was adopted which reads to the following 
effect : 

The war in China is a capitalist war, and its sole object is the 
subjugation and exploitation of the Chinese people. Such a pol- 
icy demoralizes the conquerors and provokes continual rebellion 
among the subjugated. Moreover, it causes jealousies among 
the powers, and sows the seeds of international conflict which 
must needs arrest the march of progress and civilization. As 
the enemy of all oppression the Social-Democratic Party pro- 
tests against the policy of pillage and conquest, for we believe 
that no one has the right to spread modern civilization except 
by precept and example. 

It is not likely that the Socialists will be able seriously to 
affect the foreign policy of the Government; but they will doubt- 
less begin the new century with the exercise of real power, as 
Prof. Hans 
Delbriick, in his Preussische Jahrbicher, expresses himself in 
the main as follows: 


they intend to take an active part in legislation. 


The Socialist Party, considering the number of votes it con- 
trols, is the strongest party, and it is the only one capable of 
further development. ‘The other parties have become petrified. 
The Conservatives have long since ceased to gather in congress, 
and the National-Liberals followed suit. The gatherings of the 
Centrists are as inane as parliamentary sittings. The only con- 
gresses worth noticing are those of the Socialists. The latter 
have made up their minds to nominate candidates even for the 
Prussian Landtag, despite the unfavorable conditions under 
whicn the elections for that body take place. There can be no 
harm in the presence of a few Socialists in the Prussian parlia- 
ment. Radicalism is necessary in the body politic, and it will 
do less harm in parliament than out of it: 

Of course the Socialists continue to attack the foreign policy 
of the Government. That is the way of parliamentarism. The 
opposition follows the principle that everything the Government 
does must be reviled. Gladstone, who was a master of this sort 
of thing, demanded in the eighties that England should evacu- 
ate Egypt. He never dreamed of acting in accordance with his 
anti-election speeches when he came into power. At Mayence, 
Herr Singer calmly said that the Socialists would tell the world, 
when they came into power, what foreign policy they meant to 
adopt. As regards economic and commercial questions, they 
mean to drop their policy of uncompromising opposition, and 
this is a matter of great importance. If the Government is able 
to obtain a majority for its commercial treaties, then it will be a 
matter of small importance how the Socialists vote. But it is 
quite possible that their assistance will be needed. ‘The anti- 
patriotic attitude of the Socialist need not worry any one, His- 
tory teaches that in war time the patriotic party is always 
strongest. We see this again in England. The Transvaal war 
undoubtedly is not free from condemnation on moral grounds, 
yet the British people gathered around the flag. Can any one 
suppose that the Germans, who do not make use of hirelings, but 
take the rifles themselves, would be less patriotic if necessary? 
To talk against militarism in times of peace may serve the pur- 
poses of the political agitator. If war is really upon us, such 
agitation vanishes. The Socialists have been forced to admit 
that, ‘under certain circumstances,” they would fulfil their pa- 
triotic duties. What good can their anti-militarist agitation do 
if they are forced to abandon their uncompromising internation- 
alism for a kind of relative patriotism? 
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The time when a confirmed Radical can hope to become a 
member of the German cabinet is probably very distant; but 
Socialists must be given places in parliamentary committees if 
they take an active part in parliamentary work, and even the 
speakership would not be beyond their reach. ‘Theoretically, the 
question will be raised in the party whether a revolutionist may 
share in work which tends to strengthen the existing form of 
Government. Theoretically, M. Millerand, the Socialist French 
minister of commerce, is attacked for holding a position under 
the Government. But these attacks seem to have little practical 


“a 


value. In France, as in Germany, the Socialists represent too 


large a number of voters to abstain from practical politics,” re- 
marks the Journal des Deébats (Paris) ; “their constituencies 
wish to see practical results.” But in England, where Socialism 
is still in its infancy, the revolutionary character of the party is 
emphasized more strongly. /ustice (London) is opposed to any 
alliance with other Radical parties. It says: 

“Our ultimate object is the consummation of Social-Democ- 
racy, the achievement of the Social revolution ; and in the mean 
time our work is the oragnization of a definite revolutionary So- 
cial-Democratic Party inside and outside of the House of Com- 
mons as an instrument for the advancement of our ultimate 
aim. We do not wish to form an advanced, demi-semi-Socialist- 
cum-Radical-cum-Labor Party, but a Social-Democratic Party. 

We have joined with Radicals, Irish Nationalists, and so- 
cial and political reformers of all kinds in defense of the right of 
public meeting, for the extension of the franchise, in resisting 
coercion in Ireland, and for many other objects. In the recent 
election we have shown our readiness to cooperate with others 
for an object which we thought to be right. But the election 
is over now; and we have to remember that the imperialism 
which we engaged to fight in that contest is only one of the 
many forms of capitalist domination, and there is no immediate 
issue before us upon which we are called upon to combine with 
anybody. Those who agree with us will join our ranks; and an 
attempt to form a permanent alliance with those who do not 
agree with us would be useless. Our work now is mainly that 
of agitation, education, and organization; and we may as well 
agitate, educate, and organize for Social-Democracy as for any- 
thihg less."—7rans/ations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


The Lutherans and Baptism. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST: 


The DIGEST of September 29 (page 378) has the following : “The Rev. 
Dr. Horace L. Singleton . .. makes the statement that prior to the West- 
minster Confession all of Christendom had believed that infants dying with- 
out baptism are damned, but that the Confession took a step forward in as- 
serting that elect infants, even if unbaptized, are saved. ...” The doctor 
says: “The Lutheran Church did not rid itself altogether of Roman sacra- 
mentalism. Its Augsburg Confession teaches that ‘ baptism is necessary to 
salvation.’ It condemns all ‘who affirm that children are saved without 
baptism.’” 

The doctor will, I am sure, be glad to hear that the Lutheran Church 
has never taught that “ infants dying without baptism are damned.” 

“Prior to the Westminster Confession,” which was formulated and 
adopted in 1646, Dr. Conrad Dietrich’s Catechism of 1613 has the following 
to sav : “If any person despised baptism and thus wantonly deprived him- 
self of the ordinary means of salvation, such contempt would undoubtedly 
bring damnation upon him. But the c/#z/dren born in the church, who being 
early overtaken by death are deprived of baplism without thetr fault, are not 
on that account to be regarded as Jost; for it is the purpose of God, who has 
not bound Himself but us, to the use of the ordinary means, to bestow faith 
upon them immediately. Therefore Christ does not say: He that believeth 
not and is no/ baptized shall he damned, but only: He that de/eveth not.” 

That is what all children in the parochial schools of the Missouri Synod 
learn to this day. 

Luthgr and Gerhard lived “prior to the Westminster Confession,” and 
what they believed and taught on the subject under consideration can be 
found in Dr. M. Luther’s “Saemmtliche Werke,” Erlangen (vol. 59, p. 723 
vol. 64, p. 319, etc.), and in J. Gerhard’s “Taufe und Abendmahl ” (§ 26) 

Regarding the correct meaning of the Augsburg Confession, Art. IX., 
of which Dr. Singleton quotes a part, I would remind him that the article 
has not “all” but “Anabaptistas.” Why? The answer is in the above quo- 
tation of Dietrich. For the sake of brevity I refer the doctor to Krauth, 


“Conservative Reformation” (p. 561 sq.) for the correct understanding of 
the assertion that “baptism is zecessavy to salvation.” 
CHICAGO, ILL. P. S. 








World-Wide Tourist System Pe 
A PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OF FIFTY YEARS J 


It has now become the Ideal Way to Travel in Europe 


‘“ = he “€ 
SEASON OF 190I—SEND FOR PROGRAMS 


Philadelphia, Palestine, Egyp With Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Adams 


3 Months, $717 up. (See * delow.) 


\ Through Southern France, the Riviera, Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece, and the most inter- 
“ esting parts of the Orient. Sailing March 9, 1901, by North-German Lloyd S.S. ‘‘ Kaiser 
Wilhelm II.’’ Tour organized and to accompanied throughout by the well-known traveler and lec- 
turer, Mr. C. H. Adams, and his wife, Mrs. Adams. First-class throughout. Cost, exclusive of 
ocean accommodation (which will be $171 up, according to location). Three Months’ Trip, 
$546 up. Send for full, illustrated, descriptive program. 


Italy, Egypt, Holy Land, Turkey, Greece 35 Pos. $620 » 


93 Days, 740 up 


Sailing by North German Lloyd S.S. (Mediterranean Service), January 26, 1g01; February 23, 1901; March 23, 
1got. First-class throughout. Personally conducted. 76 days, inclusive cost, $620 up; 93 days, inclusive 
cost, $740 up. This Tour will be repeated in April, 1go1. 


Southern France, Italy, Switzerland, Belgium, England *%*°° 


Sailing by Cunard or American Line, December 22, 1900; January 19, 1901; March 19, 1901; 4 
: 
| 
j 














April 6, 1901. Sailing by North-German Lloyd or Hamburg-American Line on January 19, 
1g01; March 9, 1901; April6,1go1. Connecting at Genoa and Nice. Absolutely first-class. Personally 
escorted. $490 up, all necessary expenses included. Send for full, illustrated, descriptive program. 





Italy, Egypt, Palestine, Asia Minor, etc. 3°” 


Outward via Gibraltar to Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, the Holy Land, Egypt; returning via 
France and England. Sailing January 26, 1900, by North-German Lloyd Express S.S., 
for Mediterranean, under personal escort, visiting the Holy Land by Train and Carriage, instead 
of Horseback. Stopping at Hotels,instead of Tents. A comfortable trip, which all may easily 
make. First-class throughout. Total inclusive cost (122 Days’ Trip), #975, This Tour will 
be repeated March 23, 1901. Send for full, illustrated, descriptive program. 
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Anglo-American Nile Steamship Company "°°" fs 2 Sens 


Agents 





Weekly Departures; Newest and Finest Steamers ; Lowest Rates all Excursions. All Expenses Included. 
20-day Tourist Steamer—First Cataract, $171.50, 


A Few Words from “Literary Digest” Subscribers 


WHO TRAVELED THROUGH EVROPE LAST SVMM IN THE “LITERARY DIGEST 
PARTY” OF 80 PERSONS VNDER THE MANAGEME OF HENRY GAZE @ SONS 


JOHN A. PITTS, Lawyer, Nashville, Tenn., says : “I seize the present, my first | R. M. MATHESON, Barrister, Brandon, Manitoba, says : ‘‘ I feel it very hard to 
opportunity of congratulating you and Tue ‘Lirerary Dicsst upon the success of its settle down into the humdrum of life after such a grand j journey as we experienced, [ 





very happy effort to afford its subscribers an outing of great pleasure. . I venture | hada ose time, and am — 7 my people about it.”’ 

the assertion that never before has a tour of such magnitude, covering so much time, | JA s 0. CLEP President of the Horton Basket Machine Co., 
and embracing so many persons, been carried out so perfectly according to prearranged | New York x City, says in a published series of letters: ‘* Good ey prevailed 
plans, and with so little of accident, disappointment, or unpleasantness of any kind; | throughout. And this was truly remarkable, for in a party of eighty hailing from almost 


every section of the Union, with different temperaments and varying dispositions, you 
planned more intelligently, or with more regard for the enjoyment of the tourists. It might well look for more or less friction; but none occurred, It was one large, happy 
was a crescendo from the beginning to the end. ... Weshall remember this tour with family. Friendships were formed which will continue through life; memories were 
nothing but pleasure to our dying day.’ | created which will be cherished for all time to come, 
*PHILADELPHIA--PARIS EXPOSITION TOUR 

MR. GEORGE ALLEN, of Phila., says: ‘‘ I have crossed the ocean many times, but, 
in all my experience, my trip with Henry Gaze & Sons’ party was the most enjoyable, and I 
would like to repeat itevery summer. Every member of my large family party enjoyed it heartily 
and any friends of mine who should ever wish to travel abroad, I shall advise to take one of 
Henry Gaze & Sons’ tours.’ 


HENRY GAZE & SONS 


113 Broadway, New York. - 220 So. Clark St., Chicago. 
New England Agency—201 Washington St., Boston, W. H. Eaves, Agt. 
Pennsylvania Agmey—00 S. Broad St., Phila., Adams @ Howland, Agts. 


WwW he nw riting, please mention Tae LiTeRaky D.cEsrT. 


and I may go further and say that I do not believe a tour, long orsshort, was ever 
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Reduced Prices on 
Suits and Cloaks. 
that heading attractive? 


s 
I Then howisthis? Suits 
and Cloaks made to order 
at one-third less thanreg- 
ular prices. Made of as 
good materials, cut as styl- 
ishly, finished as carefully as 
they were at our early sea- 
son prices— great values then, 
too. 


The why of it? To make 
room. Of course it’s a radi- 
cal measure—but we must 
have the room, and your ad- 
vantage is our gain in the 
end. Almost all of our 
styles and materials share in 
this reduction The Cata- 
logue, Samples and Reduced 
Price List tell you all about 
them. These offerings and 
others : 


Tailor-made Suits, lined 
throughout, former price 
$10; reduced to $6.67. 

$15 Suits reduced to $10. 

$20 Suits reduced to 
$13.34 





Separate All-Wool Skirts, former price $6.50; re- 
duced to $4.34 


$9 Skirts reduced tie $6. 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 
Winter Jackets, lined a former price $7 ; 
reduced to $4.6 


$9 Jackets reduced . $6. 
$12 Jackets reduced to $8. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, wy price $7; reduced 
+ ° 
$8 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $5.34. 
$10 Rainy-Day Skirts reduced to $6.67 


Reduced Prices on Rainy-Day Suits, Golf Capes, 
Newmarkets, Etc. 


We are also closing out our sample suits and cloaks 
(which were made up for exhibition in our salesroom) 
at one-half of regular prices. Send for Catalogue 
Bargain List and Reduced Price Samples; you will 
get them by return mail. Order what you choose; 
your order will be filled promptly, intelligently—if you 
think not, send the garment back. We will refund 
your money; it’s your good will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 
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'MADE FROM THE BEAN’ 
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PURE! HEALTHFUL! STRENGTHENING! | 














Sold at our Stores and b 
* GRO HERE - 
ONE-HALF YOUR 


E SAVE We Tell You How. FUEL 


Rochester Radiator Co. 33 Furnace St. Rochester, N.Y. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST is in receipt of 


| lowing books: 


The Problem of Asia.—Capt. A. ’ 
tle, Brown & Co., 

The Crime of Christendom.—Daniel S. Gregory, 
D.D. (Abbey Press, $1.50.) 

The House of Cariboo.—A. Paul Gardiner. (A. 
P. Gardener, $1.00.) 

Into the Light, etc.—Eben E. 
Francis Huntington. 

The Last Refuge. 


TI. Mahan. (Lit- 


Se 
2.00. ) 


Rexford and Helen 
(Mennonite Publishing Co.) 


Henry B. Fuller. (Hough- 


ton, Mifflin & Co., $1.50.) 
The End of the Ages.—William Fishbough. 


(Continental Publishing Co.) 


The White Flame.—Mary A. Cornelius. (Stock- 
ham Publishing Co., $1.25.) 

The Business Man’s Religion.—Amos R. Wells 
(Fleming H. Revell Co., $o.50.) 

Ghost of Rosalys.—Charles IL. Moore. (C. I 
L. Moore, $1.00.) 

yoga e of Genius.—Major J. B. Pond. 
(G. . Dillingham Co., $3.50.) 

Poems of Elizabeth Barrett Browning.—Cam- 


bridge Ed. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $3 


oo.) 
Forward Movements of the Last Half Century. 


Arthus T. Pierson. 


(Funk & Wagnalls Co., $1,50.) 
Poetry and Morals.—Rev. Louis Albert ibe 
D.D. (Funk and Wagnalls Co., $1.50.) 
Theodore Parker.-—John W. Chadwick. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., $2.00.) 
Japanese Notions of European Political Econo- 


my.—Tentearo Makato. (John Highlands, $.>50.) 

The Fall of Utopia.—Charles’J. Bayne. (East- 
ern Publishing Co., $1.00.) 

Ione.—Charlotte Crisman Cox. (Eastern Pub- 
lishing Co.) 

The Romance of Gilbert Holmes.—Marshall M. 


Kirkman. (The World Railway Pub. Co., $1.50.) 
The Princess of foal Arthur Henry. 
(Doubleday, Page & Co., $1.50.) 
Historic Towns of the Southern States.—Ed. 
Rev. Lyman P. Powell. (G. P. Putnam's Sons, 


$3.50.) 

L’Aiglon.—Edmond Rostand, translated by 
Louis N. Parker. (CR. H. Russell, $1.50.) 

Australasia.— [The British Empire Series, Vol. 
iv.] (Funk & Wagnalls C 0., $2.50.) 

The Spanish Verb.—Lieut. Peter E. Traub. 


(American Book Co.) 


AMERICAN COMMERCE. 


Under date of September 11, 1900, Vice and 
ing Consul-General Hanauer, of Frankfort, writes 
as follows: 


Indian corn does not mature when planted 
Germany and other countries of central and 
northern Europe. Since 1891, when Europe im- 
ported but 23,000,000 bushels of this grain from the 
United States, its use as cattle feed has steadily 
grown, and last year's imports from the United 
States alone aggregated 189,000,000 bushels. Of 
this, 45,250,000 bushels went to Germany, which 
country also imports small quantities from Tur- 
key and Rumania. If our exporters were to 
make energetic efforts to educate the European 
people to the various uses of Indian corn asa pala- 
table and wholesome article for human food, our 
exports in corn meal and corn would attain as- 
tonishing proportions and become of great bene- 
fit to the poor working classes of Europe. A com- 
mencement might be made by introducing corn 
cakes, mush, hominy, corn bread, etc., in the 
“people’s kitchen” of the large cities in Europe, 
where a cup of coffee can be had fora small sum 
—here in Frankfort for 5 pfennigs (14% cents). 


in 





Consul McCook writes from Dawson City, Sep- 
tember 17, 1900: 


Dawson to-day presents a marked contrast to 
the Dawson of 1898. Then no one, except possibly 
the judge on the bench, wore a white shirt. Tne 
town was thronged with miners, with packs on 
their backs, prospecting for gold. The streets 
were Veritable mud-holes. To-day, people dress 
much as they do in cities of the United States; it 
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| If You Have a Piano, 


| You should have a pianola. 


the fol- 


Hundreds of 
fine Pianos stand unused in the homes of 
music lovers because 
to play them. 


there is no one to 
But few persons have time 
keep up their practice and thus be able 
| to play the music they enjoy. 

If you have a Pianola you are always in 
“ practice” and can play any piece you or 
your friends wish to hear. 

It is not necessary for you to know one 
note from another. 


You 


this part of the rendition is under your con- 


can play them with expression, for 


trol, and affords you all the pleasure of hand- 
playing. 


Paderewski has a Pianola in his home. 


AEOLIAN COMPANY, 
1&6 West 23d Street. NEW YORK. 











A Camera 


“for Christmas 


The young folks are enthusiastic over 
camerasand the olderones enjoy them 
too. Why not get something that will 
please? We h: ive cameras that are 
appropriate for gifts from $5.00 up- 
wards. Our free 87-page catalogue 
tells all about them. Send for it. 
SWEET, WALLACH & COMPANY, 
82 2 ‘Wabash, Ave., Chicago. 
Largest Photographic Supply House in the U. 8. 





Cost for service 1-11 as 
much as gas, yet a pleas- 
anter, brighter light. 100 $ 
candle power 20 hours 
costs 3c. Fine print read 
45 feet away. No odor, no 
smoke, no alcohol torch, 
never out of order, light, 
portable. Every style in 
double and single burners 
from $2.75 up. Handsome 
designs in copper oxide, 
potened brass and nickel. 

ighted instantly with 
one match. We have imi- 
tators—ask for the “Can. 
ton.’ Agents wanted, 
Write for catalogue @ 


CANTON INCANDESCENT 
LIGHT CO. :: Canton, Ohio. 


CANTON 
Incandescent’ 
— 

Lamp 
L ighted with 


~ONE MATCH, 





“Turn on the light > 
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Paris Exposition 
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) 
is unusual to see a man with a pack on his back, 
and one can walk over the town with {polished 
shoes without getting them soiled, 

To one just coming in, Dawson presents no ap- 
pearance of a mining-town, but seems a thriving 
commercial center, with rows of splendidly 
equipped stores, substantial wharves and ware- 
houses, good hotels, and streets lighted with elec- 
tricity. Electric railroads are promised by New 
Year's. 

There are fewer houses in Dawson for rent at 
the present time than since it was a tented field, 
notwithstanding the fact that over $500,000 has 
been spent this summer in new buildings. Many 


new homes are being built—good, substantial combines Strength, Purity and Solubility. A breakfast- 


frame buildings. Public schools have been cupful of this delicious Cocoa costs less than one cent. 


ened and are w attended. About October ; : 
opened and are w ell attenc ed About October rz, Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 
we will have direct communication by telegraph 


via Vancouver and Victoria, British Columbia, 
thus*avoiding the delay by steamers carrying the 
message from Seattle or Vancouver to Skagway. 











Dawson is crowded just now, more coming than 


: as ° ° 
going. Several hundreds have come back from Buy China and Glass Right» 
Nome to make Dawson their future home. 
Miners’ wages are now about $4 per day. 
Under date of September 24 the consul adds: 
The output of gold has been increasing, in spite 
of the fact that the average vaiues of the gravels 
worked have been steadily declining, the richest ‘aes 
| ere _ > yar ‘ sce)? je atc p 
mines having been worked first. However, in the There are reasons why % less” is not a catchword, but a FACT! 


mean time the cost of working has been decreas- Of Fine Glass and China we are the largest importers in the U. S. 
ing, which enables properties to be worked that 


We buy direct of the great makers, not of middlemen—pay spot cash ; take largest 
discounts. 


would not have yielded profits in 1897 and 1898. 
There should be a continued output of from fif- ; : 

; ; non ‘ Wi Our rents are low ; we know our business. 
teen totwenty millions a year for many years to 





come, if the expenses of working are further re- We sell to the very best class of people—families of distinction, in all parts of the U.S. 
duced. The main causes for the high cost of | Nowhere else can they find such a magnificent collection—or such satisfactory prices, 


working at present are as follows: (1) Combina- They order from our Catalogue, which shows patterns, exact tints and colors. 
i on the part of merchants and traders to keep , P : vegies f , , : 
ee ee aoe paint ; We pay carrying charges (in most cases); insure safe delivery ; guarantee entire satis- 








up prices. There are in Dawson a great many tgs : 
1 sagageage : ‘eth tON nd, faction, or refund money on return of goods. 
people who make a business of watching the} . i ae git +: 
market, forming corners, and raising prices. It | Why spend another dollar for Fine Glass or China till you have seen this Catalogue ? 
is not uncommon to see the price of staple articles Write to-day for Catalogue K. 
of food double or treble in value within twenty- 


four hours. (2) High cost of transportation from 


Skagway to Dawson or by sea and up the Yukon c 
iver to Dawson. (3) Bad condition of the roads 


and consequent excessive freight along the main 


creeks except on muleback. This prevents the 50-54 WEST 22No STa, eG eT AVES” N EW Yo RK. 


moving of machinery and involves delay. The 





~~ 








average rate of freight from Dawson to the mines 





4 
during this summer, when it was lower than it | —— a. 





had ever been before, was from 3 to15 cents a 


pound, according to distance, or from $60 to $30 LI NCOLN Fou N TAI N PEN 





perton. However, the Government is making Solid 14kt Gold Pen in Hard Rubber Engraved Holder ; simple construction, always ready, no shaking ; 

roads on several of the creeks, and these will af- works perfectly ; no blotting ; a high-class pen at a low price. 

ford considerable relief. (4) Unsatisfactory mi- Agents 
ning regulations, which cause many disputes as to Wanted 
title and heavy cost for settlement. This is due 


: ; : , Cut is two-thirds size of smallest pen we make. Live dealers sell and recommend the LINCOLN: if yours will not 

av y “eruls = 2r . ¢ cal > - : R os . S pe . sewn 2 . ud y 
to having regulations here more applicable to supply, write to us ; we send pens anywhere, post-paid, complete with filler and full directions for use. All our pens 
are guaranteed ; and this means money back—i/ you want it. Catalogue of Fountain and Gold Pens for the asking. 


steps to reform these matters. (5) A charge of FRAZER & GEYER CO., Room 9, 36 Gold Street, New York. 


wy Individual Communion Cups. 


$5,000 per year is made. This, with the miner’s 
Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not 
tolerate in your own home? The use of the individual communion service grows 
daily. Are youopen to conviction? Would you like to see a list of the churches 
in which it is used and know the satisfaction it gives ? 
) Send for our free book—it tells all about it. A trial outfit sent free on request. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Dept. _, Rochester, N.Y. 


other districts, but the Government is now taking 





license, recording» fees, and other government 
charges, prevents the working of a great many 
mines. (6) There can be no doubt that gambling 







has done very much toward retarding the de- 
velopment of the country. (7) Asa large part of 
the ground worked must be thawed, generally 
with steam, immense quantities of fuel are re- 





SPECIAL OFFER ON THE “NEW YORK.” 





OUR No. 8 RECULAR LIST PRICE, $4.00. : 
In order to get a large number of the «New York’? fountain pens into the hands of the right people we make this most liberal and 
extraordinary offer to readers of THe Lirerary Dicest on our No. 4 and No. 8. This offer is good only till December 25, 1900. 


THE NO. &4 NEW YORK. “‘The New York is the best every-day working foun-| THE HO. 8 HEW YORK. 
Two complete pens for - - - + «+ «+ @2,00/| tain pen manufactured.” | Twe complete pens for - - + + + «= $4.00 
Six complete pens for - -_ = = * - 5.00 | IMPORTANT Six complete pens for 2.» - + - . 10,00 
DESCRIPTIO DESCRIPTIO 


In ordering state whether you desire fine, medium,| he x ichly rave , . 1 
v i : , re No. 8 has a richly engraved holder made of the best 
The No. 4 has a plain holder made of best grade Para | or coarse points. grade | al rubber. The ona a regular No. 3; Solid 14 Karat 


Tubber. The pen is a regular No. 1; Solid 14 Karat} Every pen fully warranted and will be exchanged, or| Gold. Our regular price for this pen is $4.00 each. 
Gold. Our regular price for this pen is $2.00 each. moner cefundec ft not satisfactory. | The cut shows the pen and holder, exact size. 
Our feed is the best ; never fails and is free from ‘‘ dropping” and is the only reliable feed in use. : 
Our Gold Pens are manufactured for us by one of the oldest and largest Gold Penmakers in the country. Every pen is fully warranted. 
lhe New York is used in thousands of banks and by professional men everywhere. It never fails to please and satisfaction is guaranteed. 
Do not fail to embrace this opportunity to get a first-class fountain pen for a little money. Send Cash, Check, P. O. or Ex. Money Order. 
The DE WITT FOUNTAIN PEN CO. =- - - - 239 Broadway, New York Citys 
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Convenience—Style—Finish and Price ever made. 
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ton, with Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Fasteners, 
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burne fasteners, free on 
request. 
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Money saver, maker, | were about to do something shameful. 
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quired. The hills in the neighborhood of the 
mines have been denuded of forests, and the cost 
From $12 cord is 
remedy for this diffi- 
railroad to the princi- 
from Dawson 


of fuel is increasing. to $25 per 
now paid for wood. 
culty will be in building a 
pal creeks, to convey wood and coal 
to the mines. 

Considerable capital has come 
in a tentative way 
—and the 
people were prepared to put in any quantity that 
Their experience of 
, has been discourag- 


The 


probably $3,000,000 Or $4,000,000 


representatives have stated that their 


the conditions would justify. 
the past two years, 
ing, and a number of them speak of quitting en- 
irely unless changes are brought about that will 
enable them to handle of 
cheaply. 


however 


large areas gravel 

There have been no discoveries of copper in the 
immediate neighborhood. 
ing is being 


Considerable prospect- 
done near Whitehorse, and good re- 
Not much attention been 
lately. 
of discoveries have been made, 


sults are claimed. has 


paid to quartz until 


along the 
Recently, 


d claims have been lo- 


ing is being done near Dawson and 
Yukon and its branches farther up. 
some valuable placer gol 
cated inthe Stewart River 
100 miles from Dawson. 
participated in a stampede to this district. There 
that this Klondike section has 
by the to 
discoveries will be 


is no doubt, now 


been thrown open again Government 
that 


in the near future. 


prospectors, 


made 


many new 


PERSONALS. 


Richard Wagner’s Love for Dogs.—The fol- 


Richard 


Wil- 


interesting stories are told of 


aats-Zeitung 


celebrated violin 


lowing 
SZ 


Wagner in the yy August 


helmj, the ist: 


“Any one who wished to enter the narrow circle 


of Wagner's friends was compelled to earn that 






ng care of 


‘sS 





privilege by taki a superannuated 





or a crippled car I was present whe 
young Countess Arnim was conducted into 
‘Home for Incurables’ in which Wagner kept a 
collection of aged and infirm animals, for distri- 
bution among his friends. After making her 
selection among the inmates, the countess had to 


sign a paper in which she promised to take the 
it 
rendered 


best possible care of the animal as long as 
should live, as a return for the services 
to mankind by animals, 

“The last time I was in Baireuth Wagner 
hard at work on ‘ Tristram und Isolde.’ One day 
as he and I were walking together, almost in 
silence (for even on a stroll his guests seldom ven- 
tured to interrupt the current of his thoughts), he 
suddenly stopped and exclaimed angrily : 

“*Look! Look there!’ He pointed to a boy 
who was fastening about a large stone one end of 
a string, the other end of which was tied toa 
dog’sleg. Wagner rushed up to the lad and asked 
what he was doing. 

“*Going to drown the dog,’ said the boy. 

“*Why ?’ 

“*Because he’s 
blind.’ 

“* How long have you had him ?’ 

“* About ten years as a house dog. 
draw milk and vegetables to market.’ 

“*So!’ exclaimed Wagner, ‘And now you won't 
give this faithful servant food and lodging in his 
old age, Shame on you!’ 

“*No, we can’t be bothered with a sick old dog,’ 
answered the yokel, proceeding with his execu- 
tioner’s work. But Wagner seized his arm and 
said : 

“*Hereisathaler [about 71 cents]. I will buy the 
dog. Take yourself off, and remember that you 
A beast 
feels the sting of ingratitude as keenly as a man.’ 

“The boy thanked him and went off, blushing a 
| little, but carefully pocketing the coin. The dog 


was 


old and no good. He’s half 


He used to 


For Nervous Headache 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. F. A. Roperts, Waterville, Me., says: ‘‘ It is of 
great benefit i in nervous headache, nervous dyspepsia and 
neuralgia.’’ 


Readers of Tue LirerRary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


in from England | 


A good many reports | 
and some prospect- | 


mining district, over | 
Several hundred miners | 
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Try it a Week. If not suited, 
we buy it back. Finest quality 
hard rubber holder, 14k. Diamond 
Point Gold Pen, any desired flexi- 
bility in fine, medium or stub, and 
the only perfect ink feed. By mail, 
postpaid on receipt of $1.00, (reg- 
istration 8c. extra.) 

Ask } our dealer to show you this 
yp If he has not or won't get it 

r you (do not let him substitute 
an imitation, on which he can 
make more profit), send his name 
and your order to us, and receive, 
free of charge, one of our Safety 
Pocket Pen Holders. 

Remember, there is no “‘just as 
good” as the Laughlin. Insist on 
it; take no chances. 

(Illustrations two-thirds size.) 


LAUGHLIN MFG. CO., 
311 Laughlin Block, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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throug at, Jetter files, blank 
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| sion slides, letter holders 
} and ir ps. Large m- 
plete, attractive and cn 


venient. 
Desks $10 and up. 
Can furnish your 
Office or Home through- 
out at Factory Pres. 
Prices so low agents 
ean sell at good profits 
Catalog No. 91, Office 
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We sell at Factory Price at One-Half and 
less than what you have to pay elsewhere 
Our watches are fitted with the unequalled 
im. 17 Jeweled Special Limited, or 7 jewel 
Waltham or Elgin Movement, known 
the world over as the best, and 


WARRANTED 20 YEARS 


Case is hunting.solid gold pattern 
@ engraving, extra 14 karat as la 
™) Plate; good enough for a railro ad 
p president. Special Offer tor the 
7 next 60 days: Send your address 
) and we willsend watch C. 0. D. 
with privilege ot full examina- 
tion. Call in any expert and if 
found perfectly satisfactory and 
the best watch ever offered for s\ 
a price pay %5.75 and express ch 
3. otherwise not one cent, FRE 
watch. State if Ladies or Gents watch is wanted. Write at once as 
Wwe may not advertise this watch at this price again. Catalogue free, 
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Pears’ 


Soap in stick form; con- 
venience and economy in 
shaving, 

It is the best and cheap- 
est shaving soap in all the 
world. 


All sorts of people use Pears’ soap, all scrts 
of stores sell it, na tens ae 


et 
“It’s Only Whooping 

But2,097 children died of itin London in one year. 
This often fatal disease is quickly checked and 

cured by vaporized Cresolene. Cresolene has been 
most successfully used for twenty years as a pre- 
ventative of Croup, Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Measles, Scarlet Fever, and i other con- 
tagious dise ases. Actual tests show that vaporized 
Cresolene kills the germs of Diphtheria. Send for 
descriptive booklet with testimonials. Sold by all 
druggists. 

apo-CresoleneCo., 180 Fulton St., New York. 








If You Want to Enjoy 


the luxury of shaving yourself, and transform a disagree- 
able task into a delightful pleasure, send $5.00 for a pair 
of our Masterpiece Razors. Our Mast erpiece razor to him 
who. shaves himself is worth its 
weight in gold, and fully repre- 
sents what it is branded. NO 
MAN DESIROUS 
OF A CLEAN, 
SMOOTH, 






COMFORTABLE SHAVE can afford to be without it. 
Itis made of the BEST STEEL MONEY CAN BUY, 
is hand forged, evenly tempered, file tested, ground in the 
best possible manner ‘‘ under our own supervision, 
especial y for a wiry beard and tender skin, and honed 
sharp ready to put on the face. 

Apair of Masterpiece Razors, as a gift, will be appre- 
ciated more than a dress-suit. 

If interested send a two cent stamp for our pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘ All About Good Razors. 


C. KLAUBERC & BROS., 
173 William Street, - - - New York. 


cases of DEAFNE or HARD-HEARING 
- Sone ot Ont new tiavention: only those born 
dea one incurable, HEA SES CEASR IMMEDIATELY. 
your case, Examination and advice free, 
You ‘can cure yourself at home 2) a ~~ cost. 


fnternational Aural Clinic, So 1433" ckteieo. 


attempted to follow, but was driven back. Wag- 
ner now tried to coax the dog to stay with us, but 
as he stooped to stroke him the beast bit his hand. 


pain, and 1 raised my cane to chastise the snarl- 
ing brute. But Wagner stopped i.e 


old master?’ he said. 

“We bandaged the injured hand, and, wonder- 
ful to relate, when Wagner made a second at- 
tempt to caress the dog, the animal, asif conscious 
of his fault and anxious to make amends, now 
licked the hand that stroked him. And from that 
moment Karo, who under Wagner's care soon 
presented a respectable appearance. was con- 
stantly at the master’s side. Wagner could not 
use his right hand for two weeks, and his work 
suffered seriously in consequence. But no one 





ever heard him utter a word of complaint, tho 
usually he was impatient of the slightest annoy- 
ance or interruption.”—7vranslation made for THE 
LITHRARY DIGES?. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan.—Sir Arthur Sullivan, the 


famous British composer, died suddenly last week 


in London. His career was intimately connected 
with that of his collaborator in comic opera, Mr. 
W.S. Gilbert, and “Gilbert and Sullivan operas’ 


is a designation very familiar to Americans. 





Of Sir Arthur many anecdotes are told. Wri- 
| ting in the Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post (No- 
vember 24), Walter Browne, who, as a singer in 
| one of the Gilbert-Sullivan opera companies, was 
| constantly thrown with the composer, gives a few 
reminiscences which are of interest. His first 
meeting with Sullivan was under trying circum- 
stances. In 1881, Mr. Browne was engaged to 


sing Colonel Caverley in “Patience.” He writes: 


| “I had been told to go to Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s 
| ofiice ... to meet Mr. Sullivan and have him ‘try 
} my voice.’ On my arrival, twenty minutes before 

1e, 1 was ushered into an elegantly furnished 
room. Mr. Carte was not there, but seated at a 
| piano, humming a plaintive melody, was a man 
little older than myself, a plump, rosy-cheeked 
fellow, with black hair, side-whiskers and mus- 
tache and dark brown eyes twinkling with kindli- 
ness and good nature. He stopped singing when 
I entered and asked me if I wanted to see Mr- 
Carte. 


‘I have come to sing to Mr. Sullivan,’ I replied 
1 little proudly. 

‘Really!’ he said, elevating his bushy eye- 
brows. ‘ Well, I hope, for your own sake, that 
you are in good voice.’ And he turned again to 
the piano with a pleasant little laugh. 

“Sudden fear of failure made my heart sink. 
“Have youever sung before him?” I] asked a little 
huskily, for the thought of the ordeal before me 
already gave me atickling sensation in my throat, 
and I was mentally resolving to make an excuse 
and an appointment for the following day. 

“*Oh! yes. He’s heard me sing,’ chuckled the 
provoking young man at the piano, thumping out 


an amazing sequence of chords. Then he sud- 
denly wheeled around and said abruptly : 
“*Look here, young man. Take my advice. 


Wagner turned pale and uttered a sharp cry of | 


“* Would you punish him for being true to his 
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Queenly Beauty 


of attractive youth 
|is lost as the hair 
| turns gray or falls. 
Then the atten- 
| tion of youth be- 
comes the rever- 
ence. of old age. 
| You may delay 
the day if you will 
use 












Hay’s 
Hair-Health 
You will 
note the 
change _ at 
}once. Your 
| hair will be 
|restored to s 
its pristine beauty. Its color, luster and thick- 

ness will return, and time’s march is halted. 


-Hay’s Hair-Health 


is not a dye ora stain, but a natural restorer and tonic to 
healthful hair growth. Equally good for men and women, 
It is not oily and its use cannot be detected. 


| FREE SOAP OFFER: 


Hair-Health sent by express, prepaid, in plain sealed 
‘—— by Puito Hay Sprctaties Co , 229 Lafayette 
, Newark, N, J., together with a 2s5-cent cake of Hare 


rol Medicated Soap, the best soap you can use for Hair, 


Scalp, Bath and Toilet, all on receipt of 60 cts. None 
genuine without signature of Philo Hay on outside 
wrapper. 


__Large 50 cent Bottles at Leading Drug Stores. 


DEA NESS AND HEAD NOISES CURED 


by my invisible Tubular Ear Phone. Whis- 
heard. Warranted to help more cases 
than all other similar devices combined. Helps ears as ¢iacses 
help eyes. Sold by F. Hiscox only, 281 Lafayette FR 
St., Newark, N. J. Send or call for book of proofs 
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Stooping Posture, 
Infammations, 
Internal Pains, 
Tired Feeling, 
Backache, 

Weak Lungs, 
Nervousness, 


TRIAL FREE, 


It will make you 
comfortable, buoy- 
ant, happy — give 
you * ability to work 
and enjoy life. It 
is simple, wholly 
external, adjusta- 
ble to any figure. 
Worn with or with- 
out corset. En- 
dorsed by eminent 

h sielans and 
eading medical 
text books. 

We have over 15,000 letters like this: 
Chandler, Okla., July 27, 1899 

Your Brace did all you said about it and more for 
me. It has saved me a big expense and brought 
me good health, which I had not had before in 3 
years. My troubles were dropsy, peadece. lung 
disease, stomach and other ills to which women are 
subject. MRS. L. B. DICKINSON. 

Write today for particulars and illustrated book 
mailed free in plain sealed envelope. Address 
The Natural Body Brace Co., Box 713, Salina, Kansas. 


Every woman should have this Brace. 
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Sing a song or two now to get your voice into 
trim and see what sort of form you are in. Got 
any music? I'll play your accompaniments for 
you. Come along.’ 

“Taking the roll from my hand he selected Pin- 
suti’s ‘ Bedouin Love Song” and Arditi’s ‘Stirrup 
Cup.’ I felt no nervousness while singing to this 
stranger, only alittle annoyance that he ‘vamped’ | 
or glossed over the more difficult part of the ac- | 
companiment to the first song. I probably never 
sang better in my life. But I felt like an awful 
fool when, immediately on the termination of my 
second song, Mr. Carte stalked into the room, say- 
ing : 

“*Hello, Sullivan! ’Fraid I’m a little late. | 
This is Mr. Browne, the young man I wanted you 
to hear. What do you think of him?’ 

“*He’s all right, Carte,’ said the composer, | 





laughing ; and, rising from the piano, he extended | 
his little fat hand tome. ‘I’m glad to meet you, | 
Mr. Browne,’ he continued. ‘You have a nice | 
voice, but you must let me show you how to make | 
the break half a note higher. I think you will 
find it to your advantage.’” 

Gilbert and Sullivan had a strong aversion to} 
letting the titles of their operas become known 
until the night of their first production. Apropos 
of this, Mr. Browne writes: 

“When ‘lIolanthe’ was being prepared there 
was much speculation in the public press as to 
what it would be called. The dramatic writers 
prophesied that as ‘Pinafore’ ‘The Pirates of 
Penzance’ and ‘ Patience’ had all been so success- 
ful, the sequence would not be broken, and the 
name of the next work would begin with the let- 
ter‘ P.’ Possibly in deference to this notion, and 





to aid in preserving the mystery, the opera was 
rehearsed for weeks under the title of ‘Perola.’ 
It was only at the eleventh hour—at the last dress 
rehearsal, in fact—that tne company was in- 
structed to substitute the name ‘Iolanthe’ for 
that of ‘Perola’ wherever it occurred in the text 
or in the songs. 

“Consternation seized upon the company. 
Amidst the nervous excitement of a first night it 
was no light task to replace, vocally and in the 
dialog, a name of three syllables which had al- 
ready become familiar, by one of four which had 
rarely, if ever, been heard before. I well remem- 
ber Mr. Sullivan taking two or three very much 
scared vocalists aside and whispering in a joking 
manner : 





“*Never mind so long as you sing the music. 
Use any oid name that happens to come first to 
you. Nobody in the audience, except Mr. Gil- 
bert, will be any wiser, and he won’t be there.’ 

“Mr. Gilbert never attended the first production 
of one of his works He was of sucha nervous 
temperament that he dared not. He walked up 
and down the Thames enbankment, within easy 
distance of the theater, and was fetched by an at- 
tendant just as the opera terminated, barely in | 
time to take his complimentary call before the 
curtain. Asa matter of fact, the name ‘Perola’ 
was spoken two or three times during the initial | 
performance of ‘ Iolanthe,’ but even the newspa- | 
per critics gave no hint of ever having noticed the 
error.” 





Mr. Browne gives us also this item about “The 
Lost Chord”: 


“IT have heard Mr. Sullivan say that when he 
first conceived the idea of setting the words of 
*The Lost Chord’ to music he went down to the 
old Savoy Chapel [London], and there seated at 
the organ to which he had sung as a boy, he re- 
ceived that inspiration which resulted in what has 
been adjudged one of the greatest compositions 
of modern times.” 





New Way to Study French, German, etc. 


Various systems for acquiring a knowledge of forei 
languages have been devised, but it has remained for The 
International College of Languages at 1155 Broadway, 
New York City, to introduce a plan which is unique. It is 
nothing less than teaching of French, German, or Spanish 
by phonograph. Proper record cylinders anda new listen- 
ing device enable the student to hear the living voice of 
the teacher, thus getting pronunciation, inflection, and 
every detail necessary. A special offer found in another 
column shows how practical is this new method and how 
cheap as well. 
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*The best work of its kind extant’”’—GEN. LEW WALLACE. 
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CURRENT POETRY. 
The Age of Gold. 


The clouds that tower in storm, that beat, 
Arterial thunder in their veins, 

The wild-flowers, lifting fair and sweet 
Their perfect faces from the plains, 

All high, all lowly things of earth 

For no vague end have had their birth. 


Low strips of mist, that mesh the moon 
Above the foaming waterfall, 

And mountains that God’s hand hath hewn, 
And forests where the great winds call, 

Within the grasp of such as see 

Are parts of a conspiracy-- 





To seize the soul with beauty ; hold 
The heart with love, and so fulfil 
Within ourselves the Age of Gold, 
That never died, and never will ; 
As long as one true nature feels 
The wonders that the world reveals. 
—MADISON CAWEIN, in Frank Lesiie’s Monthly 
for October 


The Hour of Judgment. 


Thick breathing of a soul that slumbers fast, 
Chill dawn that slips white fingers round the 
door 
The creak of formless feet upon the floor. 
A wind without that dies into a moan, 
A heart within that battles all alone 
With all the future and with all the past. 
—ALBEKT BIGELOW PAINE, in November Serib- | 
ner’ 





The Tryst. 


De night creep down erlong de lan’, 
De shadders rise an’ shake, 

De frog is sta’tin’ up his ban’, 
De cricket is awake; 

My wo’k is mos’ nigh done, Celes’, 
To-night I won’t be late, 

I's hu’yin’ thoo my level bes’, 
Wait fu’ me by de gate. } 


De mockin’-bird’ll sen’ his glee 
A-thrillin’ thoo an’ thoo, 

I know dat ol’ magnolia-tree 
Is smellin’ des’ fu’ you; 

De jessamine erside de rode 
Is bloomin’ rich an’ white, 

My hea’t’s a-th’obbin’ ’cause it knowed 
You’d wait fu’ me to-night. 


Hit’s lonesome, ain’t it, stan’in’ thaih 
Wid no one nigh to talk? 

But ain’t dey whispahs in de aih 
Erlong de gyahden walk ? 

Don’t somep'n kin’ o’ call my name, 

An’ say, “he love you bes”? 

Hit’s true, I wants to say de same, 
So wait fu’ me, Celes’. 
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Kite 
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constant progress in the 
art of making books to 
evolve a set as perfect in 


NAKG 


every respect as is THE 
TEMPLE DICKENS, and it 
required two years of the 
most careful work on the 
part of Messrs. J. M. Dent 
& Co., of London, to man- 
ufacture the forty volumes 
contained in the set. 

The set has just been 
completed; but already 
over half of the limited 


OUR MUTILE rien 


number of sets has been 
taken. It therefore be. 
hooves all who wish to 
own this set, which repre- 


of this character, and in addition we sell it 


numbers now available, cut out this coupon 


UARE, E., 
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Sing somep’n’ fu’ to pass de time, | 
Outsing de mockin’-bird, 

You got de music an’ de rime, 
You beat him wid de word. 

I’s comin’ now, my wo’k is done, 
De hour has come fo’ res’, 

I wants to fly, but only run,— 
Wait fu’ me, deah Celes’. 

—PAUL LAWRENCE DUNBAR, in November, 
Lippincott’s. 
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“*Yes,’ said Mrs. , but there was a saint in 
the pulpit.’ 

ee And a martyr in the pew,’ Bishop Magee re- 
turned.” 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 





His Profession,—JUDGF (to prisoner who has 
been captured in a raid ona gambling-house): 
“What is your occupation?” 

PRISONE : “I ama locksmith, your honor.” 

JupcGr : “How did you happen to be found ina 
gambling-house, and what were you doing when 
the police appeared?” 

PRISONER: “I was making a bolt for the door.” 
—The Green Bay. 





Willing to Help.—ERNEST (boldly): 
thought no one was looking I would kiss you.” 
Dora (shyly): “Shall I close my eyes?”"—Puck. 





Proper Indignation.—“What do you think, | 
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Sue?” said Miss Frocks, “Mr. Spudds actually | 


proposed to me ona postal-card.” 

“Well, I suppose you accepted him in the same 
wav,” added Miss Kittish. 

“I did nothing of the sort. T mailed him a type- 
written slip announcing that none but sealed pro- 
posals could be considered.” Harper's Bazar. 





Too Bad.—Mrs. BINGO: “That's just like a 
man.” 
BinGco: “What have I done now?” 


Mrs. BINGO: “I spent a day making that pillow, 


| Cosmop’n, Success, Current Literature, Pearson’s 2.75 
Success, Current Literature, McClure’s.......... 2.7 
Current Literature, Success, Cosmopolitan. ..... 2.50 
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| Success and Current Lit., with any $1 Magazine 3.00 


and now you’ve put your head on it.”"—Harper’s | 


Bazar. 


A Word Can-Can,— 
A canner exceedingly canny 
One morning remarked to his granny, 
“A canner can can 
Anything that he can, 
but a canner can’t can a can, can he?” 
—Life. 
The Theosophist.—THE LION : 
am so glad to know you are a theosophist, and I 
am happy to inform you that your next transmi- 
gration will be into the body of a lion.” 


“My dear sir, I 





Self-Interest. MOTHER (reading telegram): 
“Henry telegraphs that the game is over and he 
came out of it with three broken ribs, a brokcn 
nose, and four teeth out.” 

FATHER (eagerly): “And who won?” 

MOTHER : “He doesn’t say.” 

FATHER (impatiently): “Confound it all! 
boy never thinks of anybody but himself! Now 
I'll have to wait until I get the morning paper.”— 
Puck. 





His Answer. 
the new pupil, “do vou know your alphabet ?” 

“Yes’m,” answered Johnny. 

“Well, then,” continued the teacher, “what let- 
ter comes after A?” 

“Allthe rest of them,” was the triumphant re- 
ply.”—7it-Bits. 

Thinking About It.—Papa (from next room): 
“Ethel, arn't you going to light the gas in there?” 

ETHEL: “Yes, papa; we were just speaking of 
—er—striking a match.”—77-Bits. 

The Way to be Obliging.—TURKFY: “Well, 
little boy, is there anything I can do for you?” 

Boy: “Oh, yes! if you would only try to make 
your legs grow bigger! Mamma promised them 
to me for Thanksgiving.”— Life. 





Fun in the Witness Stand.—The simplicity 
shrewdness, and brightness of the Irish witness is 
such as to land him often in prison for contempt 
of court, were it not that the Irishman’s nature is 
so well known. Writing in 7he Green Bag (Octo- 
ber), John De Morgan gives many amusing in- 
Stances of the “coffee and repartee ” answers that 
come floating to the jadge’s seat in England. He 
Says: 

“In the bankruptcy court I once heard a wit- 
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ys) 
ness asked the amount of his gross income, ‘Me| 
gross income is it? Sure an’ I'd have ye know 


that I’ve nogrossincome. I'ma fisherman an’ me 
was the astonishing reply.” 


lord, but 


income is all net,’ 

“*Not guilty, me 
prisoner to do it 
case tried in Tipperary, and th 
in the verdict 
we find the 


the jury 
’ was the verdict ina 
its counter- 
‘My lord, 


not guilty.’ 


not again, 
is has 
part of a Galway jury, 
horse 
hens found in 


ked a lawyer 


man who stole the 


“*How can you swear that the 


this man’s yard belonged to you?’ as 
of a witness who appeared against an alleged 


chicken thief in Waterford. ‘By the kind, sor.’ 


‘Why, that isabsurd, I have some like them my- 
self.’ Quick as a flash of lightning the witness re- 
plied : ‘ Very likely sor, I lost some a bit afore this 


man took thim this toime.’ 

“In a petty sessions courta man was sued for 
the non-payment of his rent. In his defense he 
maintained that the place was so small that it was 
not worth the rent demanded. ‘ Why, yer honner, 
he exclaimed, ‘ the room is so smal! that a donkey 
couldn’t turn around in it; just come and try it, 
yer honner.’” 


The Pungent Element in Novel-Writing. 
The terse remarks to be found in Miss Fowler’s 
books, “Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” “A Double 
Thread,” 
lected in the Isabel Carnaby Birthday book. 


have been col- 
“He 
writes some 


and “The Farringdons,” 


who would talk or write carnaby,” 
one reviewing the book in the London Academy, 
“must grasp its simple canon, which is this: to 


level ideas down. Connect the Parthenon with 
the pantry, or love with lozenges, or Shakespeare 
with boots, and you are safe.” 

Here are a few examples: 


“It must be delightful to care for a man so much 
that one would even wash one’s face with yeliow 
soap to please him.” 

“IT always pray that I may never 
lusions or my front teeth, 
me.” 

“Admiration is like porridge 
but you get hungry 
you’ve eaten it.” 

“A good nose is an abiding resting-place for... 
vanity. You know that it will outlast your time, 
... and that age can not wither nor custom stale 
its satisfactory proportions.” 


outlive my il- 
tho all else may fail 


awfully stodging, 


again almost as soon as 


“There must be something wrong with 
back if ‘God save 
thrill all down it.” 

“You may change his haberdasher ; 
not change his nature.” 

“The quality of mercy should not be measured 
out by teaspoonfuls in a medicine-glass, but 
should be sent round in a watering-cart by the 
County Council.” 

“They’ve no sense, men haven't. ... The very 
best of them don’t properly know the difference 
between their soulsan their stomachs; and they 
fancy that they are a-wrestling with their doubts, 
when really it is their dinners that are a-wrestling 
with them.” 


your 
the Queen’ does not send a 


but you can 


“It is the duty of all women to look happy ; the 
married ones to show that they don’t wish they 
weren’t married, and the unmarried ones to show 
that they don’t wish they were.” 

“I mean to fall in love because every one does, 
and I hate to behindhand with things.” 





The Truth and Nothing {But The Truth.— 
Among the campaign stories told is this one: The 
trolley stops; an Irish lady and ten children climb 
in. 

Conbucror : “Arethese your children, madam, 
or is it a picnic?” 

THE Laby: “They are my children and it’s no 


picnic.”—Schoolmaster. 
Wearing. 
BEN (reading) : “So he slipped on his coat and 


went downstairs.” 
LEN : “Did he hurt himself much ?”— Yale Record. 
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100,000 copies of a book have been 
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Current Events. 





Foreign. 
CHINA. 

November 19.—Emperor Kwang Su inatelegram 
to Emperor William announces his intention 
to return to Peking. 

The foreign troops in China seize the tombs 
near Peking, and in a “simall engagement” 
300 Boxers are slain. 

The Chinese destroy 300 versts (a verst is 
about two thirds of a mile) of the southern 
section of the Manchurian Railroad. 


November 20.—The Pei-Ho north of Tung Chow 
is freezing rapidly. 

In a Cabinet meeting the Administration shows | 
itself averse to joining other nations in ma- 
king demands on China which the Chinese 
Government could not comply with. 





November 21.—A detachment of the allied forces 
in China under Colonel York encounters a | 
strongly entrenched Chinese force near Kal- 
gan on the Great Wall, and awaits reinforce- | 


ments. | 
Wide areas of Manchuria are reported to be in 
disturbed condition. | 
A Peking despatch states that Prince Tuan has | 
been arrested. 
November 25.—The Ministers at Peking have, 
it is reported, agreed upon terms of a prelim- 
inary treaty. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

November 20.—President Kruger’s mission, re- 
ports say, is to seek honorable terins of peace 
with England, and to fight against annexa- 
tion. 

November 21.—Lord Ruberts is severely shaken 
up, his horse falling with him. 

Lord Roberts re “ey a British disaster to an | 
outpost of “Bu 





November 22.—Mr. AR lands at Marseilles 
from the Dutch cruiser Gelderland, amid 
great enthusiasm; some anti-English out- | 
breaks are suppressed. 

General Buller, ina speech in London, denies | 
that British soldiers in South Africa had | 
been found guilty of the outrages alleged | 
against them. | 

The Boers under Commandant Brand were de- | 
feated with heavy loss on November 18. 


November 23.—President Krwuger’s journey | 
through France, from Marseilles to Dijon, is 
marked by scenes of tremendous enthusi- 
asm. 

The British Cabinet recommends the promo- 
tion of Lord Kitchener to lieutenant-gen- 
eral, to enable him to take supreme command 
in South Africa after Lord Roberts’s depar- 
ture, | 








November 24.—President Kruger receives an 
overwhelming welcome in Paris; he cails on | 
President Loubet. } 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. | 
November 19.—Thirty-seven Turks, fleeing from 
Russia, perish in a storm on the Black Sea. 
The Czar’s condition continues favorable. 
From Kingston, Jamaica, a despatch reports 
that the Colombian Government has seized 
the British steamer 7adoga. 


November 20.—The woman who attempted to 
kill the Kaiser at Breslau is sent to an insane 
asylum. 

The British war-ship Pheasant is ordered to 
Panama to protect British interests. 


November 2:.—The typhus epidemic in Copen- 
hagen is assuming serious proportions. 

Sir Thomas Lipton is gazetted as honorary 
colonel of the Second Voluntary Battalion of 
the Highland Light Infantry. 

The Czarewitch arrives at Catzena, near St. 
Petersburg, from Copenhagen. 


November 22.—Sir Arthur Sullivan, the noted 

musical composer, dies suddenly in London. 

The Colombian rebels at Buenaventura are 
completely crushed, reports say. 


November 23.—The Turkish Government refuses 
to grant an exequatur for an American con- 
sul at Harpoot. 


November 24.—General Horace Porter arrives at 
Tangier, his visit being in connection with 
the settlement of American claims against 
Morocco. 


The Italian Chamber of Deputies rejects a So- 
cialist motion to reduce the army expendi- 
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+A Beautiful Shakespeare Within Reach of All... 


A Shakespeare of Special Value to Scholars and Teachers; for the Library and the Home. 
COMPLETE. COMPACT. CORRECT. 


Ghe Ideal Shakespeare 








A Handsome Edition of this Famous Work put into Tasteful and Handy Volumes 











A MAGNIFICENT CHRISTMAS PRESENT FOR DIGEST READERS. 


Large clear type ; good paper and substantial binding ; original illustrations ; text of Clark and Wright, being similar to the 
Cambridge Globe edition, Numbered lines, Concordance, Glossary, Index to Characters, and unabridged. Historical Prefaces 
and Exhaustive Critical Notes by Iskart GoLLaNcz, same as in the famous Temple Edition. Valuable to Scholars and Teachers ; 


the Library and the Home. 
MANY FEATURES OF SPECIAL VALUE. 
THE TYPE is large and clear—an important omission in | Many Helps to Students.—It has the Numbered Lines, Con- 
many other editions. cordance, Glossary, and Index to Characters, and is un- 


Bo So se bridged. 
Critical Prefaces and Notes.—It has Historical and Critical ” : ‘ rt ' , 
Prefaces, and Exhaustive Critical Notes, by Israel Gollancz, THE TEXT is that of Clarke & Wright, Professors at Cam- 








same as in the famous Temple Edition. ee University—acknowledged to be superior to all 
others. 
THE PAPER is good ; the binding substantial. The Illustrations are original and made for this edition. 
ARRANGEMENT OF THE VOLUMES. 
1, The Tempest. : The Winter's Tale. | ‘Titus Andronicus, 
Mocry Winer of of Sgremn. Life and Death of King John. | 9. Romeo and Juliet. 
res 0 sor. Tr ; ic Timon of Athens. 
. » 5. Tragedy of King Richard II. 2 , 
Measure for Measure. First part of King Henry IV. Julius Ceesar. 
2. The Comedy of Errors. | Second Part of King Henry1V. | 10.Macbeth. 
Much Ado About Nothing. | 6. Life of King Henry V. Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. 
Love's Labor's Lost. First Part of King Henry VI. King Lear. 
Midsummer Night's Dream. Second Part of King Henry VI. 
8. The Merchant of Venice. | 7. Third Part of King Henry VI. | Antony and Cleopatra. 
As You Like It. | Tragedy of King Richard III. Cymbeline. 
The Taming of the Shrew. The Famous History of the | 12.Pericles. 
All's Well that Ends Well. Life of King Henry VIII. Poems. 
4. Twelfth Night, or What You | 8. Troilus and Cressida. | 13.Glossary, Concordance,[{Index 
Will. Coriolanus. to Characters. 
‘*Has brought Shakespeare to life again in the |  ‘‘ It is really the act of a literary philanthropist 


most comely. form, in a literary sense, he ever | to put Shakespeare in soattainable a shape before 

wore, The handsome volumes are a library fit for the world.”"—Commercial Advertiser, Buffalo. 

a king.’’—Herald of Gospel Liberty, Day ton. is. ‘ ate cna : 
“ pes iti ; ‘An admirable edition, and its cheapness anc 

ener anen enee eae ew superior quality combined are most.remarkable.” 

: ."—) N, : 


: . ~e - 
ville, Ind. | Lutheran Observer, Philade!phia. 

“Tt is an edition to make one want to read “They are of wonderful cheapness. It is really 
Shakespeare anew, and ‘right off.’ *’—Times, ‘Ideal’ in typography, form, and mechanical 
Hartford. qualities."— Christian secretary, Hartford, 


STYLE, BINDING, ETC. The Ideal Shakespeare is made into 13 handy volumes in 
two styles: Flexible English-ribbed cloth, tall Jomo, gold top. Flexible full leather, 
tall J6mo with ribbon, gold edges. Each set in a silk cloth box. Name of each play on 
each volume. Price—Cloth, $5.00. Full leather, $11.00. Payable half cash 
with order and balance in siaty days. Order blank should be used. 

DISCOUNT FOR CASH OR FREE BOOKS. For all cash with order a discount of 10 per cent will be allowed. If you prefer we will present you with your 
choice of the following books of poems instead of cash discount : Whittier, Wordsworth, Tennyson, Scott, Poe, Milion, Lowell, Longfellow, Holmes, Goldsmith. 
Byron, Burns, Browning (Robert), Browning (Mrs.). ‘Those sending the full amount ($5.00) for Cloth-bound set of Shakespeare will be presented with their 
choice of the above titles in handsome silk cloth binding with gold top. Those sending the full $11.00 for leather-bound set will be presented with choice 
of above titles bound in handsome leather padded covers. These books sell at $1.00 and $2.00 respectively. 

GUARANTEE. This set of Shakespeare is sold under absolute guarantee. If not in all respect as represented it may be returned at our expense within 30 
days and the amount paid will be refunded. We refer you to the Publisher of Taz Lrrerary Dicgst as to our responsibility. 











We have examined your thirteen vol. set of 
ORDER BLANK FOR 13 VOL. SET OF SHAKESPEARE. Shakespeare and find it in all respects as repre- 
HURST & CO., NEW YORK. sented. We can not conceive how any one de- 
siring Shakespeare (and who does not) can fail 
Gentlemen ; Enclosed find $..........+6+: for which ship me at once, by express one set to avail themselves of this opportunity. Suen 
(13 Vols.) of Shakespeare in...... ..........-+: binding. Iagree 10 pay $........6see00 


the arrangement of this set is such that one can 
selectany play or portion and, having it in a 
convenient volume, take it on the train, to the 
school-room or wherever desired, it is des- 
Gils neccbisyesi<« Sak 1900. WD den tink dean ss, ncsaeeicasbed sabvisegabisedens tined to do much to create a popular interest 

Pad QI asain tia ieieca® an xccdeh pea ctesimbasiok needs in this great work. It is a set which should 
RE cvnssnntnanance>sieassanee bkcemaeen pe REM ey ye) US en ee a appeal to all lovers of Shakespeare.—Editor 
Normal Instructor. 


A COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF HANDSOME HOLIDAY BOOKS MAILED ON REQUEST. 


HURST & COMPANY, Publishers, 135 Grand Street, New York. 


additional within Two Months from this date. 
If the Shakespeare does not prove as represented in every respect, | reserve the right to return 
it at your expense within thirty days, and shall expect you to refund the amount paid. 
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THE STARS AND CONSTELLATIONS CYCLOPEDIA OF CLASSIFIED DATES HISTORICAL LIGHTS 


It presents a simple method by which those whoare| By Cyartes E. Lirrie. A ready-reference com-| By Cnaries E. Lirrie. 6,000 historical extracts, 
not proficient in astronomical science may easily : 


learn the names and places of the most conspicuous pendium of notable events in the history of all| jilustrating 30,000 topics. For ministers, lecturers, 
’ - Y o A.D. 5 » i. £ ‘ ‘ . gy " 

stars and constellations. By RoyaL ns” a 32 page mS ‘sn, pe Saag &,. ee Svo, 1,200 public speakers, writers, teachers, etc. 8vo, 964 

pp., cloth. Price, $1.00. PP.» ’ te Dy OFS.U; . - pp., cloth, $5; sheep, $6.50. 

“All that is needed to identify easily all the leading “‘Invaluable as a book of reference to the universal 


stars de : oF r ; 4 ns A ~ “It is very comprehensive, and is valuable as an 
Princeton. ene eiitas are _— ewe, bag a COE SSO, LEG Sy TAO tage to centralizing thought.’’— Christian Intelligencer. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., - ‘. = ~New York. | FUNK & WAGNALLS CO.,Pubs., - - + New York. | FUNK & WAGNALLS CO.,Pubs,, - - - New York. 
Readers of Tue LireRary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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tures 100,000,000 francs (a franc is about 19% 
cents) and reduce the army. 


November 25.—The Czar’s physicians issued a 
bulletin declaring the patient’s temperature 
higher, but his general condition satisfac- 
tory. Notwithstanding this. great uneasi- 
ness is felt, and rumors of his death are now 
afloat. 

The bill submitted to the German Reichstag 
shows that the imperial budget for 1gor bal- | 
anced at 2,240,947,301 marks (a mark is about 
24 cents), an increase of 174,303,289 marks over 
1900. 

Domestic. 


November 19.—Reports from Washington state 
that when Congress meets, a bill for a per- 
manent army of 50,000 men will be presented, 

The battle-ship Aentucky is ordered to touch 
at Smyrna, at the same time that renewed 
efforts will be made by the Administration 
to collect indemnity from Turkey. 

The Horse Show opens at Madison Square | 
Garden in New York City. 

The Naval Board of Construction decides to | 
adopt the plan of having new war-ships cop- | 

red in government navy-yards after the 
sheathing has been completed by the con- | 





tractors. 
The population of the State of Pennsylvania, | 
the Census Bureau announced, is 6,302,115 as 


against 5,258,014 in 1890, an increase of 1,044,- 
101 OF 19.8 per cent. 


November 20.—Republican members of the 
House ways and means committee hold a 
meeting 1n Washington to consider plans for 
reduction of war taxes. 


November 2:.—A tornado in Tennessee and 
Mississippi causes loss of life and property. 
The Republican members of the ways and 
means committee decide to ‘make a reduc- 
tion of $30,000,000 in the war taxes. 

Negotiations for a reciprocity agreement be- 
tween the United States and Russia is in 
progressin Washington. 

Secretary Hay for the United States and Am- 
bassador Aspiroz, for the Government of | 
Mexico, sign a treaty further extending the 
time allowed for the survey and definition of 
the water boundary between Mexico and the 
United States. 


November 22.—The torpedo-boat Blakely is 
launched at Boston. 
The Kaiser Wilhelm de Grosse arrives in New 
York ss hours late, after a rough voyage and 
many accidents. 
It is announced that the Police Board of New 
York will subpena Bishop Potter. 


Senator Platt declares that the state police 
bill will be introduced and pushed to pass- 
age. 


November 23.—Governor Roosevelt declines to 
remove Mayor Van Wyck of New York City | 
from office for the part he took in the recent | 
ice trust, stating that there is no evidence 
that he wilfully violated the law. | 


November 24.—The crusade against vice gains | 
headway in New York City. 
President McKinley ogee at the banquet on | 
Founders’ Day at the Philadelphia Union | 
League, reviewing the election and speaking | 

of its results and meaning. 


Republican members of the ways and means | 
committee make further progress on the 
bill amending the war revenue. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 
November 20 —Philippines: General Macabolos, | 
a former insurgent leader, starts in pursuit | 

of Aguinaldo witha party of natives. 


Cuba: The customs receipts at Havana during | 
October were $1,061,045. A total of 5,272 pas- 
sengers landed at Havana from points out- 
side of the island, 4,047 of whom were from 
Spain. 

November 21.—PAilippines: Lieutenant Alstaet- 
ter, who has been a prisoner of the Filipinu.., 
for three months, is liberated. 


Cuba: Modifications of the Cuban taxation | 


laws are promulgated. 


November 22.—Cuba: The Cuban constitutional | 


convention, by a vote of 1g to 10 decides that 
that its sessions shall be public. 


November 24.—P%#ilippines: The fortress of the 


insurgent chief Geronimo, considered the | 
strongest position in Luzon, is captured and | 


destroyed by a force under Colonel Thomp- 
son. 


Cuba: The Cuban constitutional convention 
effects a permanent organization, electing 
Mendez Capote president. 

November 25.—/P#ilippines: Numerous death 
sentences are being passed upon natives by 
military courts. 


If you will take the SHENANDOAH VALLEY 
ROUTE to Florida or the South, you can visit those 
wonders of the world, LURAY CAVERNS and NATU- 
RAL BRIDGE, VA. Address: L. J. ELLIS, East. 





Most Superbly Illustrated History Ever Published 








of the Art and Architecture of ANY Country 











EDITION DE LUXE 


Regular Price, $150 


THE FEW REMAINING 
offered to Digest readers AT 
LESS than one-third the 
original price, on small pay- 
ments. 











Mizraim,or Ancient Eqypt 


By DR. SAMUEL AUGUSTUS BINION 


Most superbly illustrated history ever published of the art and architecture of any 
country in the world. A fortune was spent on this work, which is the result of more than 
ten years of labor of author, artist, and engraver. 
page plates, 20 x 26 inches, magnificently colored, and representing the temples, etc., exactly 
as they appeared four thousand years ago. 








and shows ten different colors. 





Pass. Agt., 398 Broadway, New York City. 
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HATHORIC COLUMN TEMPLE OF DENDERA 
This plate in Mizraim is 12x18 inches 


Lf further information is desired, send for descriptive pamphiet. 


Henry G. Allen & Company, Publishers 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 





SPECIAL OFFER to Digest readers of the 


few remaining copies of what is conceded 
to be the most magnificent work of its 
kind ever attempted in America and not 
excelled elsewhere : 3: : 3 3 3: 3 


It is superbly illustrated with 72 full- 


EGYPT ! Whose civilization is the oldest known 


and yet whose architecture is the wonder 
and admiration of modern times, and which “ for nobility 
of conception, vastness of detail, and majesty of the high- 
est order, exceeds anything ever reared by human hands,” 
has now for the first time been adequately shown forth in 
these superb volumes. 


No Grander Gift for Your Friend, Your Society 
or Public Library, or YOURSELF Could be Made 


“T regard ‘ Mizraim’ as a masterpiece. Its exquisite 
and excellent plates will refresh those who have seen the 
monuments or studied their history. Its letterpress ad- 
mirably expounds what its grand plates so fascinatingly 
present. The book is a wise and satisfying investment.” 
— Wm. CopLey WINSLow, Hon. Sec’y Egypt Exploration 
Society. 

The work has been endorsed dy purchase after thorough 
examination, and at the regular price, by the British 
Museum, Metropolitan Museum of Art, Boston Library, 
and the leading libraries of this country. 


THE ENTIRE EDITION WAS LIMITED TO 800 COPIES 
AND THE PLATES HAVE BEEN DESTROYED : : : 


OUR OFFER 


The work is published in twelve parts, inclosed in four handsome 
half-morocco portfolios—regular price, $150 Tothe first 63 subscribers 
who shall send $3 we will send the entire work, balance to be paid in 
fourteen monthly payments of $3 each. We can also supply it in two - 
volumes, bound elegantly in half-morocco, by adding fifty cents to each 
of these payments. If youcare to add to your library the most superb 
work concerning the most fascinating country in all the world, fill out 
or copy the following acceptance blank : 














HENRY G. ALLEN & CO., 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Gentlemen: I accept your offer to ‘‘ Digest ’’ readers of 
the edition de luxe of MIZRAIM, or ANCIENT EGYPT, 
and enclose $3 as first payment, balance to be in 14 monthly 
payments of $3 each, beginning 30 days after I have re- 
ceived the set. I reserve the privilege of RETURNING 
THE WORK WITHIN THREE DAYS AFTER KE- 
CEIVING IT IF NOT FOUND SATISFACTORY, in 
which case you are to return the $3 paid. 


errr : 
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deal Christmas Gift 


IMPORT ANT As we have completed the necessary facilities to 


mount the TRIEDER BINOCULARS in our Néw 
be York factory we are now offering them at greatly 


reduced prices. 








ADOPTED 
BY THE 


Imperial German { 
Government ¢ 


AND BY THE 


Government 


OF THE 


United States 

















The Most Acceptable 


Christmas 
Prescat 


Has 8 to 1o times the 
power of the old-style 
field and opera glass. 


-_ IN FOUR SIZES MAGNIFYING 


1338 6 








THE 


Trieder Binoculars } pay 


Are on sale at all the 


leading opticians through- 
out the United States. 
4 
~ 


546 954.562 


Descriptive Catalogue free from 
your Optician, or from 


C. P. Goerz Optical Works 
52 E. Union Sq., New York 


Main Office } 
and Factory § Berlin, Germany 
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Do not accept any a 1, i | 
° 99 4 ae 1% i me 3 a a 
‘* just as good Mile ow i. | i 
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glasses, but insist 
on having the 
genuine 


BRANCH OFFICES; 


4-5 Holborn Cireus, London, England 
22 Rue de I’Entrepot, Paris, France 
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HOVGHTON, MIFFLIN @ CO.’S 


Holiday Books 





Old Virginia and Her Neighbours 


By JOHN FisKE. //lustrated Edition. Contain- 
ing Portraits, Maps, Facsimiles, Contemporary 
Views, Prints, and other Historic Material. 
2 vois., 8vo, $8.00; half calf, $12.50. These 
volumes, which are of a very high order of 
value and interest, are profusely illustrated 
with superb portraits, maps, plans of battles, 
pictures of historic buildings and scenes, 
medals, facsimiles, etc, 


Penelope’s Experiences 
I. England ; I. Scotland 


By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. Holiday Edition. 
With 108 illustrations by CHARLEs E. BROCK. 
2 vols., r2mo, handsomely bound, $4.00. De- 
lightful stories, vety attractively illustrated, 
making beautiful holiday books. 


A Little Tour in France 


By HENRY JAMES. Aoliday Edition. With 
about 70 illustrations by Jos—EPH PENNEL. 
Crown 8vo, handsomely bound, $3.00. Charm- 
ing travel sketches, illustrated with fine art. 


Yesterdays with Authors 


By JAMEs T. FieELDs. Holiday Edition. With 
28 Portraits and Facsimiles. 8vo, $3.50. A 
handsome and every way attractive Holiday 


book, containing reminiscences, anecdotes, | 


and letters of Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dick- 
ens, Wordsworth, Miss Mitford, and Barry 
Cornwall. 


Counsel Upon the Reading of Books 


Practical and very interesting lectures. By 
Pror. H. Morse STEPHENS, Miss AGNES 
REPPLIER, PRESIDENT HADLEY, PROF. BRAN- 
DER MATTHEWS, PROF. BLIss PERRY, and 
Mr. HAMILTON W. MABIE. With an intro- 
duction by HENRY VAN Dyke, D.D, 12mo, 
$1.50. 


Russia and the Russians 


By EDMUND NOBLE, author of “ The Russian 
Revolt.” $1.50. Tells the story of Russia 
and the Russian people as related to problems 
of the future. 


Theodore Parker, Preacher and Re- 
former 


By REv. JoHN WHITE CHADWICK. A sympa- 
thetic yet impartial account and estimate of 
Parker’s life and work. With two Portraits. 
$2.00. 


A Century of American Diplomacy 


Being a Brief Review of the Foreign Relations 
of the United States, 1776-1876. By JOHN 
W. Foster, ex-Secretary of State of the 
United States. $3.50. 


The [lississippi Valley in the Civil 
War 

An authoiized résumé of a most important 
period in American history. By JOHN FISKE, 
$2.00. 


An American Anthology 


By EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN. Large 
crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.00; cloth, full gilt, 
$3.50; half calf, gilt top, $5.00; tree calf or 
levant, $6.50. A Holiday book of great 
value and interest, representing American 
poets by their most characteristic poems, 
with biographical sketches of them, and a 
full introduction. 





Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 EAST 17TH STREET, NEW YORK 


CHESS. 


[All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : ‘‘Chess Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’) 


Solution of Problems. 

















No. 515. 
Kt—B 8 QxPch Kt—K 6, mate 
I. — 2. — 30-—— 
K—Q 5 KxQ 
baente Kt—Kt 6, mate 
2. ——_-—— 3. —— - 
KxP 
Maeke R—B 2, mate 
2. a 3. ——— 
K—B 6 
essere Kt—K 6 Q—R 5! mate 
1 races 2. —_—— ~-— 
B-B8 BxR 
lia R—B 2, mate 
2. —_: 3. -——-— 


Any other 
Other variations depend on those given 
Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia; the 
Rev. I. W. Bieber, Bethlehem, Pa.; H. W. Barry, 
Boston ; C. R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; the 
| Rev. F. H. Johnston, Tarboro, N.C.; M. Marble, 
| Worcester, Mass.; W. W., Cambridge, Mass.; F. 





IS. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; A Knight, Hills- 


| boro, Tex.; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; the 


Rev. J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; the Rev. G. | 


Dobbs, New Orleans; C. S. Jacobs, Des Moines; 
|O. C. Brett, Humboldt, Kan.; J. J. G.,Ste. 
Scholastique, Can.; W. B. Miller, Calmar, Ia.; G. 
Patterson, Winnipeg, Can.; the Rev. B. E. Brown, 

Uniontown, Ala.; D. S. and S. B., Corning, Ark.; 
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| Dr. O. L. Telling, Independence, Col.; the Rev. BR, 
N. Kremer, Harrisburg, Pa.; P. A. Towne, West 
Edmeston, N. Y.; W. J. Leake, Richmond, Va. 


Comments: “Weird and weli devised "—I. W. B.; 
“A charming conception. The key is not difficult 
to find; but there is a fine feature in 

Kt—B 8 Kt—k 6 ch 
, eee g 
K—Q 5 K-Ké6!! 
jall that is lacking in this problem—H. W. B, 
|“Shows*much care in construction "—C. R. 0.; 
| “Not equal to the Dr’s best work but very clever” 
F. H. J.; “Neat, simple, easy, beautiful "—M. M,; 

“Very easy "—W. W.; “Beautiful, andI fully ap. 
| preciate the honor of its dedication”"—F. S. F,; 

“Skilfully contrived scheme”—A K.; “Itis always 
| a pleasure to solve Dr. Dalton’s problems ”"—J. G, 
L.; “A subtle snare very apt to tangle a tyro "— 
G. D.; “Every piece needed, but hard to find how 
to use them ”—O. C. B; “Solved in two minutes 
from diagram "—C. S. J. 








and no mate. Variety is 








J. J. G., thinks that it would be interesting and 
instructive if the solvers would indicate what 
suggests the key-move. Concerning 515, he says: 
| “The key was suggested by the White P on K 5.” 
| In addition tothose reported, W. J. L., S. W. 
| Shaw, Midnapore, Can., got 514. Dr. W. F. East- 
wood, Cleremont, Can.; 511, 512, and sr4. The 
Rev. A. De R. Meares, Hyattsville, Md., srr. 





What a Pawn Can Do. 


The following from 7he Philadelphia Times will 
be found to be very interesting and instructive : 


“A problem’ or artistic end-game is generally a 





Our Holiday Offer 








| TWO Excellent 


| for ONE 


Christmas Gifts 
DOLLAR 













EVERYBODY’S [MAGAZINE 
is a monthly budget of bright stories and en- 
tertaining information of broad human interest. 
The highest editorial and literary ability, su- 
perior paper, good printing, artistic illustra- 
tion, have been so strongly united as to make 
Everybody’s Magazine the first popular peri- 
odical in the country. Its spirit is patriotic 
and strongly American. Its toneis strong and 
elevated. Its style is bright and_ breezy. 
Everybody’s Magazine is espec‘ally the 
monthly for the home. 











if so ordered. 


returning your dollar. 
Send the Dollar to 


Publishing Department 
of Book Store. 





Reauers of Tae Lirerary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


A Year's 
Subscription 
to 
Both 









Gift for a 
Book loving 
Friend 





BOOK NEWS contains each month 


all the important news of new books. It re- 
views the latest books. Makes it easy for you 
to choose the best, and to avoid those that 
would probably disappoint. Contains pen 
sketches and portraits of authors ; news items 
concerning publishers and much other inter- 
esting information from the world of literature. 
Tells fully and interestingly what every book- 
lover wants to know to keep posted on literary 
affairs. 





e 








One Dollar sends a refined, entertaining, ad/-the-year-’round present to TWO friends ; 
and no postage or express to pay for the sending. We send them to separate addresses, 


This offer is limited to the number necessary to make paid subscription list One Hundred Thousand, to 
which it is rapidly reaching forward; and we retain the right to withdraw it at any time without notice— 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


a New York 
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A Famous 
Winter Health 
Resort 
for 
Rest, Recreation, 
Health, 
and Strength 


ALTER’S 


beautiful views perhaps in America. 


Walters Park P. O.in the Sanitarium. 


distant. 
center (Telephone No. 873). 
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position wherein, through the exigencies of the 
situation, the lesser force can beat the stronger in 
a stipulated number of moves. The less the force 
employed to achieve the win the greater the merit, 


other features such as brilliancy, arrangement, | 


tc., being equal. The minimum winning force is 
one Pawn, and in the following 2x4 problem by Mr. 
Reichelm the idea is to infuse a hidden point. 
White can not march to Rook’s 8th, making a 
Queen, for 1 P—R 7, Kt—B 6, P Queens, would 
produce Stalemate. There is, nevertheless, a way 
of winning, and this we leave our readers to find 
out :” 

WHITE (2 pieces) : 

BLACK (4 pieces) : 
onQBsandQR 7. 


White to play and win. 


K on QB2; PonKRé6. 
KonQR8; Kton Q Rs5;I 
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The Twentieth Century Tourney. 


On October 25th, the entries closed for the larg- 
est Correspondence Tournament ever attempted. 
The Pillsbury National Correspondence Associa- 
tion is managing this, and 153 players have begun 
their games. Each player must play at least 
four games ; hence over 300 games are new being 
contested. There are eight divisions: 
Eastern—New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 

Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbia. 


Central—Illinois, Ohio, 
tucky. 


Michigan, Indiana, Ken- 


Midland—Missouri, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas. 
New England--Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. 
Northern—Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota. 

Southern—Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana, Texas, Arkansas. 

Atlantic—Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida. 


Western—Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Idaho, 
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new elevator, new parlors, chapel, and new treatment rooms. 
favorable conditions for rest and health. 
scenery Wernersville is without a peer. 

product of forty years’ personal and professional experience with them. 
Wer- 
nersville our railway station (P. & R.), two miles 
Reading our telegraph and telephone 
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| Marshall has been unfortunate 





SANITARIUM, to be hereafter known as THE WALTER SANITARIUN, has within the past 
eighteen months nearly doubled its capacity, its improvements being especially directed to making it 


A Great Winter Resort 


ITS SOLARIUII consists of more than 2,000 feet of floor space inclosed in glass, from which may be seen the most 
The new building of granite rock secures to us new offices, new dining-room, 

The valetudinarian or invalid will find here the most 
The location is superb, the arrangements complete. 
Baths, Massage, the Swedish Movements, Electricity, as here given, are the 
Whatever is known of Sanatory methods or 


catalogue free. Address 


appliances we. have had. the opportunity to know, and we offer the product 
Illustrated 
ROBERT WALTER, M.D., 


Walters Park, Pa. 
tena kc a sat ABI ie Mae 


of our experience and knowledge on the most liberal terms. 
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The 
Water Supply 
of 
The Walter 
Sanitarium is 
absolutely 


Pure and Sweet 


For air, water, and 
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Utah, Arizona, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, 
California, New Mexico. | 
The following table shows the entries and va- | 
cancies in each division : 





No. 07 Vacan- 

Division. sections. Entries. cles. 

ne IRR Rs ee 6 42 ° | 
ES tna nc. -puecdis tees en Sie 5 34 I 
REE 3 21 ° 
New England............ 3 17 4 
QUOI cide ssccccheces 2 12 2 
OCOD 5c i cis vec cescds 2 Ir 3 
Vl. ae 2 10 4 
WONT bAs noes tcancansne I 6 I 


co ee 24 153 


7 
wm 


Eor the great match East vs. West of the Pills- 
bury Association no less than 208 players have en- 
tered, 112 for the West and 96 for the East. 


The Monte Carlo International Tourney. 


The next great event in the Chess-world is the 
Tournament in Monte Carlo. The prizes offered | 
are 20,000 francs and several objects of art. Play 
begins early in February, when sixteen of the | 
greatest Masters in the world will contest for the | 
supremacy. Pillsbury, Showalter, and Marshall 
will represent the United States. The rules re- 
quire the contestants to play four days every 
week in regular rounds. | 





Concerning Marshall's poor standing in the re- 


cent Manhattan Club tournament, 7/e Brooklyn | 
Eagle says: 
“Marshall has been a disappointment. Is he in 


his right position now? It appears, rather, that 
in a way that 
authors often are, 
ability, become brilliant, write one book that 
meets with an instant success, and then disap- | 


| point their readers by mg tame, dull books 
|forever after. They have exceeded themselves 


| once, and are unable to live up to the high stan- 


} 


dard which they have created. It a pears to be 
so with Marshall. He created a standard in Paris | 
that it now seems impossible for him to live up to, | 


Men often exceed their real | — 


(WITH PULLEY) 


BY MAIL 


POSTPAID 


4% 






With every 
‘f motor I send, 
FREE, a four- 
page illus- 
trated leafiet, 
explaining 


HOW 10 
MAKE AN 


OODO' No.7 


YASH MASON (iNVINTICRIN © 


cit¥ 


ELECTRIC MOTOR 


Why It Works and Develops 
Electricity into Mechanical Power 


‘This is a Great Educational Outfit 


AND SHOULD BE IN EVERY HOME 


Don’t trail behind the times! Your young people must 
know something about electricity to advance with the future 
generation. Remember, electricity enters into every indus- 
try and the man who knows is now sought for and will bein 
greater demand. My little book, ‘‘ Electric Light Home,” 
is now in its fourth edition. Illustrated 


Bound in Heavy Cover—PRICE 10 CTS. 


IT TEACHES ELECTRICITY 
MY BUSINESS ESTABLISHED ih 1886 


/ WILL FILL ALL ORDERS THE SAME DAY OF RECEIPT 


Department 7 - JAMES H, MASON, Inventor 


170 WEST BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Perfect pisatanlt Calendar } 


For Every Year of the Christian Era, with Chron- 
icle of Important Events, 2170 B.c. to a.p. 1890. 
Pat. Sept. 1, 1890. “This isa Perpetual Calendar that 
Works.”” 37 pp. Price, 50 cents. For Practical Use. 
Funk in en Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette P!., N.Y. 
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-ings Tournament. 
“prize, said: 
-artistic and beautiful as well as brilliant.” 
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and so he is criticized by the Chess world. It 
would be more just to applaud his one supreme 
effort, in which he defeated Lasker and Pillsbury, 
asa great achievement, and not to criticize him 
for not keeping up toa standard which he himself 
created.” 


Problem 520. 
By A. ARNELL. 


Black—Seven Pieces. 

















White—Ten Pieces. 
White mates in two moves. 


Problem 521. 
‘Composed for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
By A KNIGHT. 
Black—Three Pieces. 





power 


. 

















White—Six Pieces. 
“White mates in three moves. 


A Steinitz Brilliant. 


This game won the Brilliancy Prize in the Hast- 
The Judges, in awarding the 
“The whole of the play is extremely 


Giuoco Piano. 


STEINITZ. BARDELEBEN. | STEINITZ, BARDELEBEN. 
sr we White. Black. 
x P—K = 14 R-Ksq! (d) P—K B 3 
sKiIK'B 3 KtO'B 3 15 K 2 « E 
3 B—B, B— 16 Q R-B sq P—B 3(e) 
4P—B3 kept 3 17 P—Q s(f) Px P 
5 a PxP 18 ee | 4 —B2 
P B—Ktsch |rg Kt—K6 K R—QBsq 
tS ew © P—Q4 sb) 20Q—Kt4 P-— t3 
K KtxP at Kt-Kts5ch K—K sq 
9 Castles B—K 3 (c) |22 ss. (g)K—B sq (h) 
p B—K Kts B—K 2 23 R—B7ch K—Kt sq 
1zBxKt BxB 2, R-Kt ch K—R sq 
iz KtxB x Kt 25 RxP ch! Gi) Resigns¢) 
3BxB tx B 





Notes by Dr. Tarrasch in the“ Book of the Hastings 
Tournament.” 


(a This move is mentioned by Greco, and 
Steinitz has again recommended it in his “Modern 
Chess Instructor”; this variation was also played 
by him against Schlechter in this tournament. 

(b) Schlechter here ogee Kt x K P, which is the 
correct move, following it up 1 gaat 8 Castles, B x 
Kt; 9 P x B, P—Q 4; 10 (Steinitz’s new 
move, on which the whole Sentai depends), B— 

3; 11 B—Kt 5, Kt—Q 3; with an equal game. 

(c) If Kt (or B)x Kt; 10 P x Kt, B x P, White 

gt a dangerous attack by 11 B x P ch, K x B; 12 
Kt 3 ch, etc. 


(d) The point of all the exchanges, as by this 
move White obtains command of the board, pre- 
vents Black from Castling, and initiates a "most 
powerful attack on the King. 


(e) It would have been preferable to play the 
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A GRAND INVENTION! 


So confident are we that if you try it and learn of its real comfort 
and blessings you will never part with it, that 


WE — IT ON 3O DAYS’ TRIAL 





advertised—and 


Open—Ready For Use 


THOUSANDS OF PROMINENT PEOPLE PRAISE IT 
John W. Pritchard, editor Christian Nation, New 


York City, writes: This Cabinet bath is refreshing and 
tavigorsting toa degree  erpeising, and is, in fact, ** Tired 
Nature’s Sweet Restore 

rown, bicycle dealer, Oxford, Ohio, says: My 
father was down in bed for months with Theumiatisin this 
Cabinet did him more good than $50 worth of medicines. 

Horatio P. en New York Weekly Witness and 
Sabbath Readi writes: I most heartily endorse your 
Coat Cabinet. uc cured a bad case of rheumatism with 
which I bes been afflicted for years, It paid for itself in 
hould be in every home. 

Simon Tom kins, a retired capitalist of Columbus 
Ohio, 1031 East Broad Street, says: I ain satisfied it saved 
my life. I wasdown with ha dangerous case of f pneumonia, 
and its use — tly cured me. 

m. ney, No.8 East Baltimore Street, Bal- 
timore, Ma., wie Methodist Protestant, writes: For 
lagrippe, rheumatism, kidney troubles. jaropey, skin dis- 

and bad colds we the Quak er to be the best 
thing ng yet als discovered. [use it weekly. Know many others 

and Ve yet to hear of one who does not praise 
ie virties. 1 write this because it always met my ex- 
pecta' 

©. ©. Smith, clerk board of health, Mount Healthy, 
Ohio, says: Since ates we Co if Si my catarrh, asthma 
— other i, with which nave been afflicted for 20 

ve never returned. Wort h $1,000to me. I have 
$id 1 120 Catineés, and many of my customers have cured 
lagri "4 meas] es, ¢ croup. kidney troubles, soe, blood 
and skin diseases, diabetes ; in fact, almost prety 
and all are delighted with the pay My wife finds it 
excellent for ailments peculiar to her sex and invaluable 
for our —— 

E. R. arte manager Christion Standard, Cincin- 
nati, says: I have seen near! . the bath cabinets on the 
market-and believe the Quaker to be superior to every 
other. No home is complete without it. 

Rev. F amilton, of Buffalo, says: This Cab- 
inet did m ‘wife more good in five weeks than three years 
of doctor and a fortune spent at Hot Springs and 
health resorts. Cured her of female weakness, nervous- 
ness, a8 well as kidney troubles and dropsy, with —_ 

had ffered. It is a God-sent blessing to 





ailment, 


me as su 
0 

Rev. + ©. Rocrn verett, Kansas, says: It is a 
blessing. Filled oa ye new life and a Every 
i should have it. 


Rev. J. ©. Wisbentow, North Fifth Street, Roxbury, 
_ was pres Greatly benefited, recommends its use, as also 
P. Kline, of on University, who 
fit. ©. Hays, St. Josep ” Mo. no 
rsuaded to try 
raise it enough. 
.J.,8ays: Your 
rids the body of ac pues and ad pains, and as * cleanli- 
p= 44 it oper igh Noman with 85.00 
Prof. A yr says: Noman w: 00 
in his poe! — oe afford to ben be Without thi 
tion. Me owes it to his family chil 


OnE TO-DAY fesrre ies 


oney-Order, Post-office Mone Y order 
raft Express | r Registered Letter. . i 


Rev. Baker Smith, D.D., _ 
Cabinet 


AGENTS 4 AND SALESMEN WANTED 


eae demand ‘eht £9 your a teeolie. 


your spony Ly Anz ¢ ic man or woman can me 
ROPOSITION, EW LANS. TERMS, Etc., F 


ga Sot QUAKER 
1903 Style 
300,000 SOLD hori A GENUINE LAWFUL CABINET. GUARANTEED THE BEST. 


AWARDED FIRST PRIZE, BLUE RIBBON AND DIPLOMA AT EXPOSITIONS, 
DESCRIPTION:—It is an air-tight, rubber-walled room in 


~~ a pply i ing 
© $5.00 ayaa clear daily. 





To be returned at sar expense. and your money refunded if not just as 


best Cabinet made—what could be more fair ? 


FOLDING BATH 


CABINET 


which one comfortably rests on a chair and w w the head outside 
breathing pure air, enjoys at home for 8c. each, all the ¢ leansing, 
curative, invigorating and purifying effects of the famous Turkish, 
Hot Air,” llot Vapor baths, perfumed or medicated if desired. Bet: 
ter and che ~ gy any treatment at Turkish Bath Rooms, San- 
itariums an Hot Springs. It’s not afcheap, flimsy affair, but a 
genuine Cabinet, substantial and durable, Finest goods, hand- 
somely finished, has every er nt, real door on hinges, 
heavy steel frame, alvanized, best antiseptic covering, rubber- 
lined, only Cabinet large and roomy inside, plenty of room for 
hot foot bath and to sponge and towel the body while inside. 
Folds fiat, 1 inch swe . Easily ¢ parted Weighs 10 pounds. 
HOW CAN YOU bo UBT ITs <RIT when such prom 

eiienauaaieantiee. Ti . M. Keith, Edttor ** Holiness Adv ocate;” 


Congressman John J. ‘Lentz; U.S. Senator, aS Cc aguace M. 
Depew; C. H. Fargo, V-Pres’t American Ex 

Stoddard, ag 

Treas. Dep't, Washington; Alice B. Steckham, M.D., Chicago; 
and 1,000,000 others use and recommend it! 


Co.; Chas. 


of “Munsey’s Magazine;” &. . Seemend, U. & 


THE ONLY BATHS that PRESERVE HEALTH, 
PREVENT Colds, Fevers, Lagrippe and Discase. 
Make clear skin, pure blood, strong nerves, clear 
brain, healthy bodies. Make yousleepsound. Beau- 
tify complexion. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE RESULTS 
1,000,000 users, 27,000 physicians recommend the Quaker, 
and it will cure plervous Troubles, and ee ility, Sleep- 


secenene, Obes Neuralgi 
CURES RUEUMAT ICM 2< 


—(we en e offered for four 

poate a atanding reward ii 50.00 for a case not re- 
leved.) Cures oman’s Troubles. Headache, Gout, 
Piles, woe , Diabetes, = Blood and Skin Diseases, 
Liverand dney Troubles. 


SO SIMPLE TO OPERATE 


Before retiring, light sto 
step in Cabinet, close an “i 
fasten door, sit down and you ee 
enjoy a temperature of 100 to ; 
150degrees F.,accordingtohow 
ge regulatestove. All done 
none minute. Stayin from 
15 to 830minutes—open top cur- 
caine, cool off gradually while 
| sponge and towel the 
iy. Impossible to eatch 
cold or weaken the system, 
Perfectly safe and harmless. 
SOAP and WATER simply 
washes the surface of the skin, 
— Vapor baths open the 
pores all over the ; 
wes stimulating the sweat- = 
glands, washing out all the 
»oisons in the blood, and the 
mpere acids, salts, ete., which, if retained, overwork and 
weaken the heart, kidneys, lungs, liver, causing disease, 










WORLD mF cOcING 


ae mean "and elugel shness. 

RE A TARD COLD with one bath, and 
“nue pt aa Fevers, Pneumonia, Lung Fever, Asth- 
ma, and is rs a@ household necessity. ith the Cab- 


inet, if desired. 
HEAD AND COMPLEXION STEAMING ATTACHMENT 
(the best ever offered) in which the head, face and neck is 
given the same vapor treatment asthe body. Makes clear 
skin, beautiful complexion, cures and prevents pimples, 
blotches, blackheads, skin eruptions an sonnets. inval- 
nae! for Asthma, Catarrh a Bronchit 
N’T BE DECEIVED by arihdens imitations or 
i. ye nsible firms who have sprung up like mush- 
rooms. lace your order with us and Big do business 
with anold firm, responsible, Capital $100,000.00, who 
do just as they agree, and are the lar = and oldest man- 
ayeuen of Bath Cabinets in the 
The price is remarkably low. Only #5. 00 for Cabinet 
complete with best heater and attachments, plain direc- 
tions and formulas for 25 peene x ee various ailments. 
Face-steaming attachment $1.00 
for fail information and 


WRITE TO-DA) a valuable b: 


Also testimonials from _ thousand 
still, order a Cabinet. You won’t Spe tusers. “Or, as we 
guarantee every one -_ xefand price paid after 30 days’ 


use if not just as represe 

aS DON'T FAIL TO "SEND FOR BOOKLET, ANYWAY 

—MEN r® WOMEN—BIG WAGES—880.00 
= bg ag 3 WEEKLY at home or to open offices 

advertising this Le me == 

Most liberal terms and commissio Be 
Write for our SPECIAL i 901 

anyway. 


THE WORLD MFG. CO., 2588 World Bidg., CINCINNATI, OHIO 





New Cotton Mill 


nearly completed, in the best cotton district 
in the South. Only 250 more shares for sale. 


Large Dividends Assured. 


Unusually safe and profitable investment. 
Southern mills rapidly monopolizing the busi- 
ness, For references and particulars address | 


C. H. POND, Pres., Moorhead, Miss. 











THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitchen stove furnishes 
Seaey of distilled aerated water at 
g cost. Simple asa tea kettle, 
HON. W. L. CHAMBERS, Ex 
— f Justice of Samoa, writes: “ 
e been using one of your Sani- 
— Stills in my family for some 
time, and to say we are highly 
leased with it, The water obtained 
rom itis palatable and pure, and 
I take _—— in recommending 
the Sanitary Still as all you claim 
for it.” The Sanitary Still used in 
the WHITE HOUSE. Highest 
award at Paris Exposition 
__ erigraph Co., 68 N. Green St., t., Cakcage 


KLIPS un. whitest eiers 





Write for booklet. 














Write for price- list. 
Ballard, 327, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Readers of Tae Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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For Rheumatism and Sleeplessness 


We Offer the Simplest and Best Treatment on Free Trial 






























honored by his profession. 


the earth. 1 
ment by means of the 


truly wonderful. 


from the ‘Ladies’ Home Journal.’’ 


“RHEUMATISM. 


of the bed. 


A. W. SLAYTON, Secretary, 






for months, and after try 










it has proved its efficiency by trial. 


FREE TRIA 


Casters and $2 for the Insoles. 


The Insulation Treatment for Rheumatism, Pains in the Bones, Muscles and Trunk, and for Sleeplessness and other 
Nervous Disorders was originated by the great Dr. Brown-Sequard, whose name has been a household word and 


He taught that these diseases were due to an excessive flow of electricity or physical magnetism from the body to 
Experiment and study along these lines led to the discovery of the now famous Slayton Insulation Treat- 


Slayton Electric Switch Glass Bed Casters and the 
Slayton Spun Glass and Silk Insulating Insole 


Their use insulates the patient completely, and stops the weakening flow of electricity. The curative results are 
Not only is the blessing of refreshing sleep conferred, but the worn nervous system is soothed and 
rested, and the misery of bodily pain is no longer felt. 
suffering, but itis an abundantly proved fact that our treatment isevery day completely curing cases of Rheumatism and 
allied diseases which once seemed desperate. 

One of the most conclusive testimonials to the value of our treatment is the following wholly unsolicited paragraph 


From the Department, ‘‘ ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ABOUT HEALTH,”’ by Dr. Edward H. Warman and [irs. Dr. Warman. 
* * * Many persons are almost instantly relieved * * * by proper insulation of the bed.”’ 
‘* SLEEPLESSNESS AND NERVOUSNESS. 


Bear in mind that natural animal electricity * * * is the force of all forces that you should encourage an 
you wish health, strength and longevity.’ 


The Slayton Electric Caster Co., Tecumseh, Mich., U.S.A. 
DEAR SIR :—I have your letter before me and hasten to answer. 
tion I write to express va A great appreciation of their benefit. 
ng many expedients and faithful doctors’ treatment I resorted to your Insulation Cure. 
I found sleep. Since then, during the past three weeks, my bed has been one of rest and slumber. 


Many thousand sets of the Slayton Insulation Treatment have been sold in the past year, and not one has been paid for until after 


Is it not worth your while to accept our offer below, or to bring it to the attention of your afflicted friends? 


FOR ONE WEEK. We will gladly send any oneafullset of the SLAYTON ELECTRIC SWITCH CASTERS 
and SLAYTON INSULATING INSOLEs on receipt of asc. for postage and packing, or separately, 
the Casters and 8c. for the Insoles, 
help you, return them by mailand no charge will be made. 
These articles can be used separately with great benefit, but to secure the wrea/est relief both should 
be used. Besure to state whether Casters are to be placed on iron, brass or wooden bedsteads, and the size of shoes Insoles are to fit, 


THE SLAYTON ELECTRIC CASTER CO., 100 High Street, Tecumseh, [ich. 


None can exactly show zw#y insulation can give such relief from 


* * * Learn to conserve your vital force by day, and by night be peseet insulation 
then conserve if 


MEXICO MISSION OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
PACHUCHA, E. DE HIDALGO, MEXICO. 


I am pleased to report the receipt of your Casters. 


In connec- 
I have been troubled with insomnia, probabl] 


due to this great altitude, 
After the third night 
Most gratefully yours. 


Signed. BENJ. S. HAYWOOD, Missionary at Pachucha, Mexico. 


17¢. for 
Try them for one week according to directions. If they do not 
If they do help you (and they almost certainly will), send us $3 for the 





K—B 2, as White had then nothing better than 17 
Px Kt ch, O x Q 5 18 Rx Q ch, K x RB; 19 =P oh, 
ollowed by R x Q Kt P, and Black hasstill a pros- 
pect of a Draw. 


(f) A nice sacrifice of a Pawn, making way for 
the Kt to powerfully strengthen the attack. 

(g) Here begins a grand combination. 

(h) The position is most interesting, all the 
White pieces being “en prise.” If Kx R, then fol- 
lows 25 R—K sq, K—Q 3; 24 Q—-Q Kt 4ch, K—B 2; 
25 Kt-—K 6 ch, K—Kt sq ; 26 Q—K B 4 ch, and wins. 

(i) The checks by the Rook are delightful, as 
Black can not take with King or he loses his Queen 
with a check, nor can he take with Queen or he is 
mated. 

_(j) For now if K—Kt sq, Mr. Steinitz (at the 
time) demonstrated the following brilliant and 
remarkable mate in ten moves : 


White. Black. White. Black. 
26 R-Kt 7ch K—R sq 31 QO-Kt 8 ch K—K 2 
k) 32 P—B 7 ch K—Q sq 
27Q0-—R4chKxR a) pee me sq 
28 Q—R 7 ch K—B sq 134 Kt-B 7ch K—Q 2 
29 Q—R 8 ch K—K 2 35 Q—Q 6 mate. 
30 Q-Kt 7 ch K—Ksq | 


(k) If 26 K—B, Kt—R 7. 
A Curiosity. 


In a tourney-game between Traxler (White) 
and Samanek, Black echoes White’s piay in every 
move, except the last : 

1 P—K 4; 2 Kt—K B3; 3 Kt—QB 3; 4 B—Kt5; 5 
Castles ; 6 P—Q 3; 7 Bx Kt; 8BxP;9B xR; 10 
B—Kts5; 11QxB;12B x Kt;13Bx KP; 4Bx 
Kt P; 15 Bx R; 16 Q—Kt 7, mate. 


Chess Nuts. 

Pillsbury recently gave one of his truly marvel- 
ous blindfold exhibitions at the Brooklyn Chess- 
Club. Twenty-one of the club’s best players were 
pitted against the American champion; eleven 
8ames being played against single opponents, 
while the other five were each conducted by two 
consulting Brooklynites. At the end of five hours 
Pillsbury had won on ten boards, lost on three, 
and drawn on three. 


Schlecter has been called the “Drawing- Master,” 
but at Munich he ranks with the first Winning- 
Masters. 
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1) ae iS, Ap Nawr gents peNS 1, key 
nes brightly in a'house' where 
abolishes dirt, bub“Dirt 
and despair are close of kin=Try itin 
your next house-cleaning ‘WS —-8 











_ LEGAL DIRECTORY. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Building, Philadelphia, 
Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 8t.,Charleston, 8.0. 


W. B. Hutchinson (Patents and) 08 Bree 


The Unconscious Mind 


A helpful book for parents, teachers, and phy- 
sicians. By Alfred T. Schofield, M.D., M.R.C.S. 
8vo, cloth, rough edges, 450 pages. $2.00. 

D. EK. Merwin, Kansas City. Mo.: ‘‘ Parents, 
teachers, physicians, lawyers, judges, and legis- 
lators can not afford to remain in ignorance of 
this theory which lays its preemption upon the 
very foundations of physical health, mind, and 
character.”’ 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., NEW YORK. 








Collections and \320 Broadway 


N. ¥. City 
Rodolphe Claughton ( 





Bankruptcy Cases/ N.Y. City. 











Can You Crack ’Em ? 
A book of 100 catch problems. They 
help entertain. Mailed for 10 cents 
stam some. Supply ~ 149-132 


MENTAL 
NUTS. Nassau Street, N.Y. N. B.—Just out, 
NOTS,. Can you untie ’em! 10 cts. | 


New Catalogue of Novelties, Sree. 


OPIU 


Bertram’s Homiletic 
Cyclopedia 
A practical homiletic handbook containing 5,000 


pithy and pertinent selections from the world’s 
greatest scholars. The extracts furnish an immense 











WHISKY and other drug habits | 


cured in 30 days. Sanitarium | collection of suggestions, illustrations, etc., on all 
treatment. Book and particulars | | departments of theology and practical religion. 
FREE. B. M. WOOLLEY, M.D., Atianta, Ga. | P ey : rd 


By Rev. R. A. Bertram. Cloth, royal octavo, 
nearly 900 pp., durably bound, $3.50; sheep, $5.00. 


‘* Nearest to our ideal of what such a cyclopedia 
ought to be.”"— The Congregationalist, Boston. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, NEW YORK 





In Forward Movements ofthe Last HalfCentury, 
just published, important records of ethical and aa. | 
ious ae of the past fifty years are provided. It 
is especially helpful for the sociological student. Price 
$1.60. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 











30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Order Now for Christmas Delivery 


The New Natural History 


Only $1 to pay BEFORE CHRISTMAS 
Balance in Little Monthly Sums Afterwards 


The latest and greatest Natural History. Scientific enough to be accurate ; not too 
scientific to be entertaining ; it isa work for scholars and also for those who read for 
pleasure merely. It tells the whole Story of Animal Life in words that even a child 

stand. . 
a yee sorts of animals of Earth, Sea, and Air, are described and com- 
pared down to the smallest bugs and insects. How they are related to each other ; how 
they come to differ so widely from one another ; how they protect and care for their 
young ; how and where they make their homes : how they rule their communities ; the 
different part of the world that each sort inhabits ; their ‘methods of movirg about ; 
their migrations from place to place, the mechanism of their bodies; the uses of their 
odd limbs and singular faculties ; their wonderful intelligence in their own ways of life ; 
what they eat, and their wise way of getting it; how they quarrel and battle amongst 
themselves ; how they shrewdly defend themselves against their foes ; how they are 
hunted and trapped ; how they serve man with food, shelter, clothing, finery, and 
other useful and beautiful things,—all these se matters and many more 
are fully told about. The books are a complete reve ation of the animal world. 
The work is edited by Richard Leydekker, F.R.S., assisted by twenty of the 
ablest naturalists in the world. It contains over 2,200iIllustrations ; seven- 
ty-two of these are magnificent full-page color plates, pone in exact 
color likeness of the animals pictured. These are the finest illustra- 
tions of the kind ever made. There are over 2,100 engravings in 
black and white, drawn or photographed mostly from the live 
creatures themselves, and made by the most skillful animal 
artists in the world. 


0° 
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each. They are beautifully but substantially bound in 











JOHN > half-morocco, with gold backs. 
The Club price is only a trifle more than one- 
WANAMAKER, 45 half the abitchere* price; and is payable $1.00 
N. Y. Phila. ra) down, balance inrs monthly payments of $2.00— 





after you receive the complete set, 







Ne 
Cs Send f:r FREE Specimen 
‘ Book To-day 


if you want further infor- 
tion before ordering 


3 





Without cost to me, please 
send specimen page book of the 
New Naturat History contain- 
ing samples of the full-page color 
Plates, text illustrations, and text pages 
and full particulars of the club. 












OMOD ene 0962 C006: 9080 sRe0e ceices BS 


PPC O oe eee eoecesreesececee 


CUT THIS CORNER OFF. 
Mail it to us TO-DAY. 






The work is in six royal octavo volumes of over 500 pages | 


| 





These little creatures (or something very 
like them) may have been your lineal ancestors. 

Don’t be offended; it’s the evolutionist, 
not us, that says so. And if they’re your 
ancestors, they’re ours, and King Solomon’s, 
and Shakespeare’s, and Emerson’s, as well. 

This new view doesn’t lower humanity ; 
rather it elevates the brutes. They show us 
what we might have been if we had taken a 
little different turn of the road, way back in 
the journey of development. And nowadays 
no one can be said to know himself who 
doesn’t know a good deal about those poorer, 
weaker kinsfolks of his. | 

This work is the first complete NATURAL 
History to be written in the full light of the 
Doctrine of Evolution, and it is a most. fasci- 
nating Nature book. 

Your walks through field and wood 
would be so many visits to a museum of 
wonders if you had the knowledge to be 
gained from its pages. 


New Yok John Wanamaker Phila. 


Readers of Tax Lirgrary Diasst are asked to mention the publication wnen writing to advertisers. 
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A Christmas Present thatISa Present 


et there some one person you would like to remember with a Christmas gift that will 
be beautiful; that will be of solid value; that will last practically forever; that will be a 
source of pleasure and profit as well; that will be a constant reminder of the kindly feeling 
that prompted its bestowal ? We can help you to just such a present, and the best part 
of it is that it only calls onze dollar from your Christmas purse. The rest is paid from 
month to month, after your pocketbook is eased of the holiday strain. 
This advertisement tells about it—about the sale of our special edition of Dr. Rid- 
path’s great “ History of the World” at half-price and on little monthly payments. 


The real books are 11 inches tall—Set weighs 62 pounds. 
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Order Now Because ihe 
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binderies last year were so overtaxed with our holiday requisitions for club sets that we were 
forced to refuse many orders sent us late in the month and conditioned on delivery before Christ- 
mas. We are prepared for a doubling of last year’s business, but all signs point to its being 
far more than doubled. You're safe though, if you order now. 


Only $1 before Christmas—$2 ~~ Month Afterward 


W* are just now selling the complete set of Ridpath’s History . —, 
of the World (nine massive half morocco volumes) at It’s not much trouble to cut 
about half-price and on little monthly payments. You pay one That ga Coupon 
dollar down and the whole set is sent at once. Then you pay two vail 
dollars a month for 17 months. Ridpath’s History of the World J If ¥ou mail it to us at once we'll ey 
i ; : you a pamphlet specimen-page-book 
contains the equivalent of 50 ordinary volumes, over 4,000 engrav- Bf 4444 contains samples of the full- 
Ings, 53 historical maps in color, 10 chronological charts in color, page color plates, maps, and 73 
g race charts in color, 14 colored plates depicting types of the § charts, tint-block etchings, 
races, 33 genealogical diagrams, 8 colored reproductions of etch- § text engravings, and text 
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and of this half- 4&Y it to-day to 
, 5 ° 
President McKinley says price-and-little- fy John Wanamaker, 
‘*I commend Ridpath’s ‘ History of the World’ to the scholar as well as to payment ky New York - - Phila. 
the plain people generally.” offer. You may send me specimen pages 
For tke scholar it is reliable and accurate, convenient for reference, sound 






of Ridpath’s History of the World 
and full particulars of the Wanamaker 
History Club. 


for study. 

__ For the plain people it is clear and interesting. Open it at random, you 
will read page after page. Or, if you begin at page 1 and read the 9 volumes 
through, you’ll know ten times as much about this world as the average college 
graduate knows. 


New York JOHN WANAMAKER phrit. 


Readers of Tue Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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——— . . . + Sas . a 
— il Of the Special Limited Edition of 1,000 numbered sets of this sumptuous work recently offered 
+ to Lirgerary Digest readers there are 
SA7.50. If after examination the 


: | AND SAVE $42.50! ONLY Ill SETS LEFT—these will be SENT ON APPROVAL WITHOUT CHARGE 
s $9 PER MONT work is satisfactory send us $5 and pay the balance in 20 monthly subscription payments of only 


upon receipt of your name and address on the coupon below. Literary Digest readers who 
sets secure the advantage of a discount of $42.50 from the regular price of the work which is 
| 
1: Twenty-five Royal Octavo Volumes, Bound in Rich Red Buckram, 
Gilt tops, etc., and containing 3,340 illustrations 
“The Novels of Scott will furnish entertainment to many generations ; nor is there likely to be any race of men so fastidious 
as to require anything more amusing, or so grave as to scorn all delight from this kind of composition.” 
—LORD JOHN RUSSELL 


A Royal Christmas Gift with Enjoyment for a Lifetime 


Please note that this edition is of the same sheets as the rare edition now being sold at $3,500 per set! 


= a) WATCHWEEL EDITION t. WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Pees if By SIR WALTER SCOTT 

THE PFA if The most gy mer edition of the Waverley Novels, consisting of twenty-five super-royal octavo volumes, printed 
’ in large clear type on heavy plate paper, bound in rich red buckram, with cover designs in colors, titles, ete.., 

stamped in gold, and containing three thousand three hundred and forty pictures drawn by forty-four artists of 

renown. Delivered to you for your inspection without the cost to you of a single cent. 


THE PRIDE AND DELIGHT OF EVERY TRUE BOOK LOVER 


The superb ‘“‘ Watchweel Edition” is one of those choice works which the owner will point out as one of 
the most valuable accessious to his library. The volumes are 1014 inches long, 7 inches wide, and 15¢ inches 
thick, and are durably bound in rich red buckram, designs in black and yellow, and titles, etc., stamped on 
backs in gold, gilt tops, ete. 


EXQUISITE PICTURES SCRUPULOUSLY FAITHFUL TO THE TEXT 
Never before have the scenes and characters of these Novels been so vividly and exquisitely portrayed by 
illustrations. There are 3,340 pictures drawn by 44 of the best artists abroad. The illustrations show a 
scrupulous fidelity to the text of the stories. Every buckle, scar, or other detail mentioned in the story is 
faithfully shown in the picture. The drawings represent several different styles of art, exhibiting 
strength or delicacy of treatment as the occasion requires. 



































































join this Special Club for the remaining 





A ROYAL CHRISTMAS, WEDDING, OR BIRTHDAY GIFT 
The Watchweel Edition constitutes a matchless Christmas gift of elegance and enduring value. 
Such a work will be cherished and enjoyed for years to come. It is a classic in literature and its rich 
stores of absorbing romance appeal to both young and old. Nothing could be more appropriate for a 
wedding or birthday gift than this magnificent library of choice fiction. 


EXPRESSIONS OF DELIGHT AND SATISFACTION FROM PURCHASERS OF THE FIRST SETS 


“* Superior to all Other Editions.”’ 


S. V. Wilson, Attorney at Law, Clearfield, Pa.: ‘‘The Watchweel Edition of Scott's 
Waverley Novels is the finest edition I have ever seen, Before purchasing your edition, I had 
examined various other editions. The Watchweel Edition has the finest paper, the best 
illustrations, and the best type it has been my pleasure to come across.” 


Better than the Advertisement Says. 


W. L. Kliewer, Architect, Chicago: ‘I confess most cheerfully that the edition in its 
makeup far exceeds that which I expected from your advertisement.” 


Worthy a Place Beside the Choicest Books of the Library. 


William O. Cutter, Boston, Mass.: ‘‘I have found them to be worthy of a place 
among others which J consider of the highest grade of typographical excellence, 
as well as of binding, paper, etc.”’ 


The Finest Edition Ever Seen. 


R. 8S. Steele, Department of the Interior, U. S. Indian Service, Ponca Agency, 
White Eagle, Oklahoma: ** This is one of the finest sets of Scott that I have ever 
seen.”’ 


Compels Enthusiastic Praise in Its Entire Make-up. 


J.L, Allison, M.D., Swartz. La.: ‘‘For beauty, quality of paper, and 
binding. number of illustrations, and accuracy of design, and general me- 
chanical make-up, this edition can not be surpassed.” 


SPECIAL OFFER TO DIGEST READERS—PROMPT ACTION NECESSARY. 


Of the Special Limited Edition of 1,000 sets recently offered to LITERARY 
DiGEsT readers, only 111 sets now remain. We will send these remaining sets 
on approval to Lirgrary Digest readers who sign and return the special 
couy ‘n below. You may examine them for five days, and the inspection 
does not involve any expense on your part. If the books are un- 
satisfactory you may notify us, and hold the same subject to our 
order. If youdecide to add this treasure to your library you 
may pay for the books on the easy instalment termsof $5 when 
you notify us you have decided to keep them, and the balance 
in twenty monthly subscription payments of only $2.00 each. 





SPECIAL ACCEPTANCE FORM. 
WATCHWEEL EDITION OF SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


Funk & WAGNALLS, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 

Gentlemen :—| accept your special offer to send, without charge, on 
approval, the 25 volumes of your special limited Watchweel Edition of 
Scott’s Waverley Novels. It is understood that I am free to keep and 
examine the work for 5 days after receipt, and if I do not wish the books. 

may notify you, and hold the same subject to your order. If I desire 
to keep the books, I agree to send you $5.00 with my letter — that 
I will keep them, and 1 agree to pay the balance in 20 monthly sub- 
scription payments of $2.00. 
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FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, New York 


Readers of Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 





